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TOM D’'URFEY’S CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
“DIDO AND -ZNEAS.” 

I have a strong liking—it may be a weakness 
on my part—for all that relates to poor old Tom 
D’Urfey. His works—including many that have 
entirely escaped the notice of bibliographers— 
occupy @ conspicucus place on my book-shelves, 
aud my note-books are rich in materials of Tom 
and his doings. Ile existed, or rather, I might 


Pugh — Cranmer | 


say, flourished for forty-six years and more, living | 


chiefly on the bounty of his patrons. He was 
always a welcome guest wherever he went, and 
even though stuttering was one of his failings, he 
could sing a song right well, and greatly to the 
satisfaction of the Merry Monarch. His publica- 
tions are numerous ; but Tom, it may be surmised, 
did not make much by his “copy.” The chance 
profits on benefit nights brought more into his 
pockets than the sale of his plays to the book- 
sellers, 


Tom was at home—perfectly at his ease—in | 


three noble houses : Knowle, in Kent, the princely 
seat of the witty Earl of Dorset; Leicester House, 
in Leicester Square ; and Winchendon, in Bucks, 
the stately residence of the licentious but gifted 
Philip, Duke of Wharton. Many are the stories 


on record of his sayings and doings at these places, | 


I have on my shelves a little volume unknown 
to most cunning book-worms. I never saw but 
one other copy, and that belonged to the late 
facetious Mr. George Daniel. He prized his copy 
much ; but I prize mine more, on account of a 
This little brochure is en- 
titled as follows : — 


“The English Stage Jtalianiz’d in a New Dramatic 
or Harlequin, 
a Butler, a Pimp, a Minister of State, Generalissimo, and 
Lord High Admiral ; dead and alive again, and at last 
crown’d King of Carthage by Dido. A Tragi-Comedy, 
after the Jtalian Manner ; by way of Essay, or first Step 
towards the farther Improvement of the English Stage. 
Written by Tuomas D’Unrey, Poet Laureat de Jure. 
Lonpon: Printed for A. Moore, near St. Paul's. 1727. 
Price 6d,” 


The introductory remarks are a facetious satire 
on the passion for Italian Opera, to which D’Urfey 
makes pretended concession of his “lyrical lucu- 
brations,” adding — 

“Nor do I repine to see’em give plate to these de- 
lightful Ztalian airs, which are now so common, that the 
very shoe-boys sing Non é si rago ¢ bello, at the corner of 
every street. How much will it add to the interest and 
glory of Great Britain if we can bring our Tragedy and 
Comedy to the same perfection! I know of no better a 
method than at once to abolish our old fashion’d stafi, 
and for ever to banish from the stage Shakespeare, John- 
son, Dryden, Otway, Wycherly, Congreve, Rowe, Addison, 


and all those formal fellows, who, with their ponderous 


sentiments, thicken the blood of their auditors: wherea 

these light airy performances quicken the circulation, 
give new life, and, as it were, quite another manner of 
air to the whole human microcosm.” 


He also proposes turning adrift the abettors 
and interpreters of their dulness—Wilks, Booth, 
Cibber, and Oldfield; and of filling up their places 
with fiddling, singing, and dancing Signors and 
Signoras! who, by the “ hurly-burly of coaches, 
the conflagration of torches, the circle of belles, 
the crowd of beaus, and the ample subscription,” 
prove that the town is entirely their most humble 
servants. 

Now for the argument. When I lent my copy 
to Mr. George Daniel (before he had obtained his 
own), he was so delighted with the comicality of 
its incidents, that he drew up the following 
sketch, which I cannot do better than give in his 
own words : — 

“ neas, the itinerant Prince of Troy, and his father 
Anchises, are entertained at the court of Carthaye by 
Queen Dido. Eneas relates his adventures to her Majesty; 
during which Harlequin, the Queen’s butcher, purloins 
some piquant morsels from his plate. For this poor Har- 
lequin is condemned to be hanged; but the Prince, who 
relishes a practical joke, procures his pardon, only to 
make a pimp of him! The good looks of neas ‘ have 
transfixed the soul’ of Queen Dido. She falls into love 
fits ; but, recovering, makes Columbine her confidante. 
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“But ‘the course of true love,’ as says the ‘ Divine 
Williams,’ never did run smooth. The Prince, instead of 
returning the Imperial passion, casts a sheep’s eye at 
Columbine. Harlequin tells his master that the fair 

pre-engaged, neas, however, t 


figurante is insinuates a 
purse of gold into his palm; and Harlequin promises, 
‘upon his honour,’ to pimp for him. 

“The slighted Majesty of Carthage, drawn dagger in 


hand, resolves to cry quittance with the coquette Colum- 





bine! A Cabinet Council ld, Harlequin setting as 
Prime Minister, ‘the Doctor’ as War Secretary, and 
Scaramouch as clerk. It is determined to pursue the 
fugitive lovers, who have fled to the sea coast. Harle- 
quin (sub rosa) informs them of their danger; pockets 


of gold; sees them safely on board ship; 


flying and guns roaring !) bon 


another purse 
and wishes them (colours 
royage.  -~ - 

“Queen Dido, on horseback, harangues her 
troops ; Harlequin, as Generalissimo, makes a loyal reply; 
Pantaloon promises to conquer or perish ; and * the Doe- 
tor,’ from the Privy Purse, supplies the sinews of war, 
The Generalissimo however, and ‘the Doctor,’ cheat the 
poor soldiers out of their pay, and admit Pantaloon (wh 
threatens to peach!) to share in the plunder. 

“ A ‘scout’ announces the quick approach of the enemy. 
The Carthaginian heroes in a panic throw down their 
arms hurriedly, and take to their heels ; Pantaloon, fear- 
ing to be pulverised, scours away after them; and Queen 
Dido, ‘ in doleful dumps,’ is left sofus in her glory. 

“ Another ‘Scout’ informs her Majesty that his pre- 
decessor’s alarm was a false one, and that the hostile fleet 
are windbound. She takes ‘ rides about the camp like a 
fury,’ and makes Harlequin her Lord High Admiral. 

“ The Queen, ‘ dressed as a Shepherdess,’ runs stark 
mad, and the sympathetic maids of honour, to fall in with 
her strange humour, bleat like young lambs! One of the 
royal frolics is to make Harlequin a Hobby-horse. ‘ The 


brave 
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Nov. 14, 1726, sworn before a justice of the peace 
by A. Moore, the publisher, to the effect that — 

“Mr, D’Urfey was alive when he gave him the copy, 
ind that when the above-mentioned book was printed, he 
[ the publisher} returned the original MS. to Mr. D’Urfey, 
who was likewise alive at that time at his chambers in 
Windsor Castle,” 

Poor D’Urfey’s declining years were soothed by 
some of his old friends and patrons. Peter le Neve 
Norroy King-at-Arms, records in his MS. Diary : 

“ D’Urfey, Thomas, the poet, ingenius for witty 
gals, buried Tuesday 26 day of February, 1722-3, in St. 
James’ Church in Middlesex, at the charge of the Duke of 
Dorset.” 

The name of Tom D'Urfey, as one of the chief 
purveyors of amusement for the people, was too 
well known to be lightly given up; and Mr. A. 
Moore doubtless thought it a harmless joke to 
perpetuate it by endeavouring to make the town 
believe that he was still alive, and ever ready to 
contribute to theirenjoyment. And, perhaps, if it 
were not for the certainty of Tom’s death four 
years before the publication of his “ merry panto- 
mime,” we might still be inclined to call the matter 
into question. Epwarp F. Rrwsavtrt. 


madri- 


AN OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Amongst the valuable and interesting assem- 


| blage of books printed at Oxford, formed by the 


Doctor’ is now called in; he prescribes, and Queen Dido | 


becomes compos, Alas! he has heayy news to tell her. 
Harlequin, who has all along nourished a secret passion 
for her sacred person, in a paroxysm of despondency, has 
suspended himself from the back-stairs banister! Dido 
commands that his corpse shall be brought in; when she 
cries over it like a tragedy queen, ‘ The Doctor,’ to com- 
fort her, offers to bring the dead to life again; which he 


‘does by a pharmaceutical pracess not necessary to be re- 


corded. Her Majesty, resenting the affront of Aneas, 
crowns the catastrophe by giving her hand to Harlequin ; 
and Harlequin, to the martial music of drums and trum- 
pets, is proclaimed King of Carthage!” 


late Dr. Bliss and dispersed at the sale of his 
library, was a rare volume bearing the following 
title : — 

“ Minvcivs Felix His Dialogue called Octavivs. Con- 


| taining a Defence of Christian Religion. Translated by 


So ends this comical, farcical, pantomimical ef- | 


fusion, which my MS. note tells me “ was acted 
privately with great applause, in the hall of Knole 
[ouse, on Christmas Eve, 725.” 

Now comes a curious point connected with its 
yublication. Tom D'Urfey, we know, died on 
Pobveary 26, 1723, and his memorial stone is still 
to be seen on the south wall of the church of St. 
James's, Piccadilly. Yet the Introduction to the 
printed copy of Dido and A®neas is subscribed — 


inv. 


“ Your old, tho’ much injured bard, Tuomas D’Urrey, 
Poor Knight of Windsor, where I may be seen alive and 
well at any time of the day, notwithstanding the mali- 
cious authors of the town have long since reported me to 
be dead. But if occasion be, I will swear myself alive 
before any magistrate in England.” 


And to keep up the joke, the last page of the 
brochure contains the copy of an aflidayit, dated | 


Oxford: Printed by 
1636.” 


Richard James of C. C. C, Oxgn. 
Leonard Lichfield, for Thomas Huggins. 

This volume is now in the British Museum. A 
curious account of the translator, Richard James, 
will be found in Wood’s Athene O.ronienses (edit. 
Bliss), ii. 629. At the end of the translation of 
Octavius are three poems by James—viz., 1. “ A 
Good Friday Thought ;” 2. “A Christmasse Ca- 
roll;” and,3. “A Hymne on Christ’s Ascension.’ 

As the “ Christmasse Caroll” has never, to my 
knowledge, been reprinted, and as it may at this 
season be acceptable to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
on account of its subject, if not as a specimen of 


| what the schoolmen of two centuries and a half 


ago put forth under the name of poetry, I here 
transcribe it : — 
“A CHRISTMASSE CAROLL. 


“ Since now the jolly season’s by 
That gives and takes in curtesy, 
I that have nought to give will sing 
A caroll to our infant king, 
The Prince of peace, the mighty Lord, 
Who all created with a word. 
And might so have mankind redeem'd, 
Had not another way best seem’d, 
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Which I adore, not daring pry at the back of the house, which is placed on an 
Hail tee : 1 Viegis’ oo ther mild eminence, the view over what is termed the Carse 
Which at vk thine Ubhes bene a ie of Stirling, and which in remote ages is conjec- 
Who in the book of Genesi tured to have been covered with water, is exqui- 
Doth bruise the head of serpents hiss, sitely beautiful. The Ochils, on the north, are 
And so as in allegory , seen to perfection; while the sinuous windings 
gad ~ngadhagrgpaelinery~-walhataan te of the silver Forth, and the immense level of 
_ 3 oe ts the vannente aa bed fertile land through which the river meanders, 
In loathsome ordure near, else place render it prominent amongst the very many 
Should by Mariamne’s Grace charming landscapes to be found in Stirlingshire, 
In Herod's softest down have been The edifice, a venerable-looking tenement of no 
For a fuirer Virgin Queen. pretension so far as regards external appearance, 
ee aes ae = is placed in the bosom of walnut and beech trees 
To guide three wise men rapt in sense, some of which, we venture to think, are not less 
With gold, with myrrh, with frankincense, than three hundred years old. There is a magni- 
From their star-gazing eastern stage ficent oak tree, at a short distance, of such eyi- 
To Bethlem in holy pilgrimage. dent antiquity, that it would require no very 
When round about poor aly owaina | great stretch of imagination to suppose it was 


Grazing their sheep on neighbour plains, 
God’s glory first by night did show, 

And from an An gel let them know 
Tidings of joy to all mankind, 

Which they in David’s towne should find. 
A swaddling child amongst beasts stor’d, 
A Saviour which is Christ the Lord, 
Born King of Jews and Gentiles all, 


flourishing when the unlucky Regent Duke Mur- 
doch and his two sons lost their heads on the 
Hurley Hacket. This oak, which had braved the 
storms and tempests so very long, had one of its 
lower branches torn off during the fearful wind 
which did so much mischief in Scotland a few 


Who in full time united shall | years ago. The tree was not otherwise injured, 
Humbly unto him bend, and prais¢ | and the proprietor, Mr. Morrison, has placed a thin 
His triamph with eternal lays. sheet of iron over the place from which the branch 


Of many proofs which make belief 

In Christ so born, this one is chief, 
The Jews who scorn’d his lowly birth 
Are scatter’d over all the earth, 


was so unexpectedly wrenched. It is at present 
as nent as it was before deprived of a limb. 
These lands formerly belonged to a family of 
In false Christs oft by thousands lost, the name of Murray. They are now the property 
From one emp ht meme tost. ; of James Morrison, Esq., who, having had occa- 
Their Priests, Scribes, all Jerusalem, | sion to make certain alterations in the interior of 
Which troubled were at birth of him, Powe a 
earths the house, was under the necessity of removing a 
Have lost their tribes, thei: m ple, st: ate, .. - A i 
A people outcast, runagate, wooden staircase which led to the garrets. This 
Now for one thousand, thirty one, caused the disclosure of a passage, at the end 
And full six hundred years undone of which was a small aperture to admit light. 
Biest Infant, sacred Deity, On each side were depicted the Ten Sibyls, with 
So shrouded in humanity, J ° : 
eenemeaditin Meer Sour tn vee, Glande verses in black-letter below. The greater part of 
the lines are defaced, but the portraits are for the 


From thoughts ill ravell’d into ends, J 
Vouchsafe me and my slender rhymes most part entire. 


Not fawning on these feigning times. Beneath the “Sib. Persica” is inscribed : — 
Then shall I on thine altar lay ie ; : ; 

In * anthem of Ascending Day, “ The Mother of the Eternal Father's Sonne, 

As erst I have at Easter done | Lorde that be. His birth salvation 


Sh: - bring the world and life: yet farre from pride. 
W. H. Husk. Yet, though King of all, He on an asse shall ride 
inte Hierosalem, where, with wronful wraith, 
Condemned by wicked, He shall suffer death.” 


Thy Threnothriambeuticon 





[HE SIBYLS IN SCOTLAND: LIVELANDS. The next is “Sib, Libyes,”. who has what 
The estate of Western Livelands, in the county | follows : — 

of Stirling and parish of St. Ninians, is hardly ten “ A King of Jews shall the Redeemer be. 

minutes’ walk from the county town. The house is Just, gentle, guiltles: for the guilty h 

at least two centuries and a half old. There is th Shall suffer much, the Sribes with scornfull brou 


but Shall him forbid his fathe r to avou 


date, 1629, distinctly cut out on the walls; : 
_ map antes Within the Synagogue! Yet shall he preach 


“C that we are alx ‘ ontio i r on 1 ” 
from what Ww are ab rut : » me nti¢ n, it must, we The way of Life, and shall the people teach. 
think, be considerably older. It is quite isolated : . ; ae we . oe 
from the public road, and is approached by a We have then “Sib. Delphica,” with these 


somewhat circuitous avenue. From the windows | lines: — 
aumndieieuninis - 7 minsienentinsieeees “ After long vears due revolution past, 
: , 


Sic in orig. sed, qu. “ An.” God irgin borne, to Mens disgra 
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Shall make the hope of Sinns remission shine. 

And the Almighty (and his throne divine 

Have been for aye in Heaven) yet his to save 
From Death, will he both suffer death and Grave.” 

We suspect this originally may have been an 
oratory, and that at the end there was both an 
altar and a crucifix. It is not unlikely that the 
old proprietors were Roman Catholics; and that 
the Reformation caused the concealment of this evi- 
dence of popery, by the ingenious device of placing 
a wooden staircase over it, which might easily be 
taken away in the event of the old replacing the 
new form of worship,—a supposition which might 
have been realised: had not the exclusion of 
James II. effectually extinguished it. No light can 
be thrown on the point by the title-deeds: for 
the oldest goes no farther back than the Lord 
Protector Cromwell precept, issued “ by virtue 
of the powers contained in the act abolishing 
bishops,” which runs in favour of “John Murray,” 
whose initials “J. M.,” with “M. R.” (probably 
his wife), are in the same place with the date. 
Tn process of time, the existence of these curious 
relics had escaped notice, and the oldest person in 
the neighb aikeed had never heard of their ex- 
istence. We are therefore rather inclined to con- 
jecture that the date, 1629, had reference to a 
renewal, and not to the original erection of the 
house. 

In the conveyance of this part of the estate to 
Mr. Morrison, the description of the lands is as 
follows : — 

* All and whole the lands of Meadowlands, with parts, 
pendicles, and pertinents and croft, commonly called 
Chapel Croft, lying contiguous thereto, extending to six 
acres of land, or thereby bounded and marked as follows, 
viz. betwixt the aqueduct or common mill of the burgh 
of Stirling, and the middle part of the lands once belong- 
ing to Alex' Allan, Merchant in Stirling, deceased, now 
to. ..dividing on the east towards the south by Livelands 
bog on the south, the lands of Bisset Lands on the west 
towards the south, and the said croft commonly called 
Chapel Croft on the west parts, lying within the parish 
of St. Ninians and sheriffiom of Stirling.” 


This mention of “the Chapel Croft” indicates 
that, originally, this small part of the estate was 
church land; and, as the monastery of the Black 
Friars was not far off, that it might have formed 
a pendicle of its possessions. It was there that 
the remains of the mysterious being who was 
styled Richard II. of England were deposited. 
The monastery was situated at the foot of the 
town of Stirling. It was destroyed by the Lords 
of the Congregation during the regency of Mary 
of Loraine, and not a vestige of it remains. Its 
site is partly covered by the existing railway. 
The inscription on the pseudo-Richard’s tomb, 
however, te been preserved in the Eaxtracta ¢ 


Chronicis Scotia (p. 221), printe d by the late 
Mr. Menzies, of Pitfodels, as his contribution to 
the Abbotsford Club, 
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The passage relative to Richard is as follows:— 

“ Richardus rex Anglie secundus in Caustro Striueling 
obiit anno predicto, et ad aquinale cornu altaris fratrum 
Predicatorum sepelitur die Sancte Lucie Virginis, cuius 
ibidem scribitur super regalem Imaginem ibidem depic- 
tam sic: 

“ Anglie Richardus iacet hic rex ipse sepultus, 
Loncaste quem dux deiecit, arte mota prodicione, 
Prodicione potens, sceptro potitur iniquo, 
Supplicium luit hine ipsius omne genus. 

Richardum inferis hunc Scocia sustulit annis, 
Qui caustro Striueling vite peregit iter 

Anno milleno quaterceno quoque deno 

Et nono Christi, regi finis iste.” 

Fordun, or rather his continuator, does not give 
the epitaph, but contents himself with the follow- 
ing obituary notandum : — 

“Hoe anno (1419) obiit dominus Finlaius Episcopus 
Tunblanensis, qui wdificavit pontem ejusdem. Eodem 
obiit Richardus Rex Anglie in festo Sancte Lucix apud 
eastrum de Strivelyn.” * 

Tytler, who has devoted a separate article in 
his history to a consideration of the subject, is in- 
clined to believe that Richard did escape. On the 
other hand, Riddel adduces very direct evidence, 
or what appears to be direct evidence, to the con- 
trary. Thee much may be fairly conceded, that 
this individual was treated as a fugitive monarch ; 
was placed in the castle of Stirling, a royal resi- 
dence; was supported by the Scotch government 
until his death, when he was interred within the 
monastery, “ad aquinale cornu,” of the Domini- 
cans; and that “super regalem Imaginem ibidem 
depictam,” there was —_ an epitaph describing 
him as the King of England, cast down by the 
Duke of Lancaster. That for political purposes it 
might be imagined an impostor may corp been 
set up, to foment animosities against the Lancas- 
trian sovereign, but the perpetuation of the fiction 
after the death of the puppet, by putting up his 
picture and describing him in an epitaph as a de- 

osed monarch, cast down by treason, is not very 
intelligible. When the imposition terminated by 
the demise of the chief actor, why not bury him 
and let the fiction gradually die away ? 

It is worthy of notice that, at a very short dis- 
tance to the north-east of the house of Livelands, 
is a row of fine lime trees, placed at regular dis- 
tances—presenting very much the appearance of 
an avenue, which goes by the name of the 
“ Bishop’s Walk,” and still forms a pleasant 
place for walking, being sheltered from the cold 
winds of winter, and excluding the heat of the 
summer's sun. 

To return, however, to the Sibyls: Lord Lindsay 
observes, in his work on Christian Art (vol. 1. 
p- xxxix,), that the — 

“ Ten Sibyls, called after their respective birth-places, 
are supposed to have prophesied of Christ : they are con- 
stantly associated with the Prophets, Apostles, and Evan- 


* Forduni Scotichronicon. Edin, 1739, tom. ii. f. 459. 
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gelists, in painting and sculpture; and even chapels 
were occasionally dedicated to them.” 

We may be wrong, but we are not aware, 
that with the exception of those at Livelands, any 
other instances exist in the North of the Sibyis 
ormamenting an oratory, or “chapel,” or other 
place used for worship. 

The second volume of the Maxima Bibliotheca 
Veterum Patrum, Lugduni, 1677, contains “ Sibel- 
larum de Christo Vaticinia, ex vetustissimo codice 
descripta” (p. 523); and there is, I have been 
told, in the library of Sir William Stirling Max- 
well, of Polloc and Keir, Bart., a volume in Spanish 
containing the Sibylline verses. 


in small 4to, at Frankfort, m.p.xxxr., in German, 
in reference to these prophetic ladies, which gives 
without any verses portraits of seven of their 
number. The impressions are particularly fine ; 
but what is more important at present is, that 
the “Sibylla Persica,” the “ Sibylla Libica,” and 
the “Sibylla Delphica,” are just counterparts of 
the Sibyls of Livelands—a fact which leads to the 
inference that, previous to the Reformation, simi- 
lar portraitures might have been common enough 
in Scotland in religious places. J. M. 


FOLK LORE. 


Cuarm ror Ilyprornosta.—The following 
paragraph from the Pall Mall Gazette for Oct. 12, 
866, 1s worth transferring to your valuable 
periodical, as an example of the tenacity with 
which the uneducated cling to old superstitions : 
“At an inquest held on the 5th inst. at Bradwell, 
Bucks, on the body of a child of five years of age, which 
had died of hydrophobia, evidence was given of a prac- 
tice almost incredible in civilized England. Sarah Mack- 
ness stated that at the request of the mother of the de- 
ceased, she had fished the body of the dog by which the 
child had been bitten out of the river, and had extracted 
its liver, a slice of which she had frizzled before the fire, 
and had then given it to the child to be eaten with some 
bread. The dog had been drowned nine days before. The 
child ate the liver greedily, drank some tea afterwards, 
and died in spite of this strange specific.” 
H. 


SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING THE 
Rixe.— These are many in number. Meeting 
with an article on this topic, one remarkable super- 
stition was recalled to my memory as having 
come within my own notice some few years since. 
I do not thinkit has ever been recorded before. It 
is this: that, if a wife should break her wedding- 
ring, she will shortly lose her husband. Part of 
the year 1857 I spent in North Essex, where a 
dreadful murder deprived a most respectable fa- 
mily of the farming class of its industrious head. 
“Ah!” said the poor widow, when I visited her 
shortly afterwards, “I thought I should soon lose 


I have presently | “ : £ , r 
: . te, pa Ww xtinguis 2 0 : hi 
before me a thin volume of extreme rarity, printed | °* Marigo will extinguish the other; and for this 
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| him, for I broke my ring the other day; and my 
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sister too lost her husband after breaking her 
ring—it is a sure sign.” Of course at such a time 
I could not. very skilfully combat such a super- 
stition; and certainly the circumstance of two 
sisters mecting with the same misfortune after the 
same omen had happened is very singular. 
Juxta-TURRIM. 


ANATOLIAN Fotx Lore: Names.—The Greek 
Anatolians here believe that if there are two per- 
sons in the same house of the same name, as father 
and sor, mother and daughter, relatives, servants, 
one of the two will die—that one Demitri, Yorgla, 


reason the lower classes do not give their names 
to their children, lest Yanni the younger should 
be fatal to Yanni the elder. In the case of a 
very old man his name may be given, as it is 
considered certain he will be the one to die. 

This superstition is worthy of observation, as it 
may in some places be allied to the practice of 
giving fathers and sons different names. 

Hype CLarke, 

Smyrna, 


Haneman's Rore Surerstitroy.—In the Paris 
letter in to-day’s 7imes (Oct. 16) it is stated 
that a bit of rope with which a man has been 
hanged, carried in the pocket, is supposed to insure 
good luck at cards. May I ask if this supersti- 
tion is of ancient date, and if it prevails in other 
countries besides France? I have never, to the 
best of my knowledge, heard of it before. 

3UTTERFLY BEav. 


Gostixs oF THE Goop Oxp Tries. — Perhaps 
the following extract from Harsnet’s Discovery, 
pp. 134-5, which I made many years since, may 
amuse the readers of your Christmas number : — 

“ How were our children, old women, and maides afraid 
to crosse a churchyeard or a three-way leet, or to goe for 
spoones into the kitchin without a candle and no mar- 
veile. First, because the devil comes from a smoakie 
blacke house, he, or a lewd frier was still at hand, with 
ougly hornes on his head, fire in his mouth, a cowes taile 
in his breech, eyes like a bason, fangs like a dog, clawes 
like a beare, a skinne like a Neger, and a voyce roaring 
like a lyon, then boh or ho in the dark was enough to 
make their haire stand upright. And if that the bowle of 
curds and creame were not duly set out for Robin good- 
fellow the frier, and Sisse the dairy-maide, to meete at 
hinch pinch and laugh not, when the good wife was a 
bed, why then, either the pottage was burnt to next 
day in the pot, or the cheese would not curdle, or the 
ale in the fat would never have good head. But if a 
Peeter-penny or an houzle-egge were behind, or a patch 
of tyth unpaid to the Church (Jesu Maria) then ware 
where you walke for feare of bull-beggers, spirits, witches, 
urchins, elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, Pans, faunes, sylvans, 
Kit with the Candlesticke, Tritons, Centaurs, duarffs, giants, 
impes, calcars, coniurers, nymphes, changelings, scritchowles, 
incubus, the spurne, the mare, the man in the oake, helwayne, 
the fire drake, the puckle, Tom Thumbe, hobgoblin, Tom- 


tumbler, boneles, and the rest: and what girle, boy, or old 
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wisard would be so hardy to step over the threshold in 
the nights for an halfpenny worth of mustard amongst 
the frightful crue, without a dosen avemaries, two dosen 
of crosses surely signed, and half a dosen Paternosters, 
and the commending himselfe to the tuition of S. Uncum- 
ber or els our blessed Lady ? ” 

I only hope that any of them who can throw 
light on the Lastery of the Spurne, Helwayne, Tom 
Tumbler, Boneles, and the other goblins referred 
to, will give us the benefit of their knowledge. 


4s 


from the Maidstone Gazette of Sept. 12, 1848, is 
worth recording in “N, & Q.”:— 

“ A Carmarthen Superstition, —So strong a hold has the 
genius of superstition among the peasantry ef South 
Wales, that a woman recently bitten by a mad donkey 
was sent to the churchyard of St. Edrin’s to eat the grass, 
which, it is believed, has the peculiar property of being an 
antidote to hydrophobia.” 

I have a memorandum made as long since as 
1843, of the prevalence of this belief in Wales 
generally. My authority was a very distinguished 
member of the medical profession. He mentioned 
at the same time the case of a patient whom he 
had lately operated on for calculus, but who had 
previously been residing for some time at Shep- 
perton for the purpose of being under the care of 
an old woman who had a great reputation for her 
skill in such cases. Her mode of treatment was 
to give the patient every morning a quantity of 
chickens’ gizzards, dried (her room was hung 
round with them), grated to a powder, in a small 
quantity of leek porridge—chickens’ gizzards be- 
ing, as she said, a cure for the stone because 
chickens ground stones and pebbles with their 
gizzard, This in the first half of the nineteenth 
century ! A. W. 


Curistwas Boxes, — Tourists in Egypt and 
Syria are pestered by begging Turks and Arabs 
for bdkshi=, 1, e. a gift or present. At Calcutta the 

or Hindoos, with both hands extended, implor- 
ingly ask for boris. The word seems to be com- 
mon all over Asia; and “Christmas boxis,” 7. e. 
Christmas presents, is a term no doubt introduced 
by the Crusaders into the language of this country. 

Henry Ketsatt, M.D. 
Redhill. 


KELL WELL; KESSELS AND POSSELS. 


About half a mile south of the Julian Bower at 
Alkborough are the remains of a “ cool grot and 
mossy cell” in the slope of the hill, called “ Kell 
Well.” This was till of late years in its natural 
wild state, the face of the rock being covered with 
mosses, liverworts, and other plants, through which 
the waters gushed out and splashed among the 
stones and pebbles below. Above was an aged 


overhanging thorn, with smaller bushes creeping 
To this spot 


around and darkening the interior. 
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and its channel on the hill side young people have 
resorted, time out of mind, to pick up “ kessels and 
possels,”’ that is to say, the broken remnants of stems 
of pentacrinites, washed out of the lias beds by the 
continuous action of the water. These are also found 
in the lias gravel on the Humber beach at Whitton, 
an adjoining village. They correspond to the St. 
Cuthbert’s beads, or encrinite stem joints, found 
at Holy Island. The star-like single joints are 
called Kessels ; the portions consisting of several of 
Camden, in his account of Belvoir 
Castle, which stands close to the same range of 
lias, calls them astroites, and they are often called 
star-stones. His description of their properties is 
curious and amusing. It was considered lucky to 
find and keep them, and Camden notices this idea. 
Stukeley, though very particular in his description 
of Alkborough, does not mention either Kell Well 
or the star-stones. He speaks, however, of “ plen- 
tiful reliques of the deluge in the stones, viz., sea- 
shells of all sorts, wherewith a virtuoso might 
furnish his cabinet. I view’d ’em with great plea- 
sure,” says the learned Doctor. He probably saw 
some of the gryphites, called by the rustics “ Mil- 
ner’s thumbs,” and which, as Professor Phillips 
has truly remarked, are so abundant as to be used 
for mending the roads. 

The star-stones may have formerly been brought 
away as relics or memorials of pilgrimages, but I 
am not aware of any tradition of the sanctity or 
other peculiar virtue of the spring. Few or none 
can now be found, and this once charming retreat 
is now utterly disfigured by the removal of the 
aged thorn, the building of an ugly stone wall be- 
fore the mossgrown rock with its natural orifices, 
and the fixing of a cast iron pipe for the outlet of 
the water! Ihave long been desirous to know 
the origin of the names “ Kell Well,” “ Kessels 


and Possels,” and “ Miller’s thumbs.” J. F. 
Winterton, near Brice. 
OLD SWISS POEM 
ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE VILLAGE OF YVORNE 


IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Le Messager des Alpes, a Swiss paper published 


THE 


| at Aigle, in the canton of Vaud, has in its number 


of Noy. 7th, printed a curious old poem on the 
destruction of Yvorne by an avalanche in the 
year 1584. It was found recently amongst some 
old papers in the communal archives of Yvorne, 
and, judging from the paper and orthography, it 
was no doubt written by one who witnessed the 
calamity. The editor of the Messager regrets 
that the parochial functionary who remitted the 
poem has taken upon himself to modernize the 
orthography. However, it may be said in ex- 
tenuation that the Messager is not an antiquarian 
journal, but one for general readers, to whom 
modern French must be more intelligible than 
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what was spoken and written in the sixteenth 
century. 

Yvorne, the scene of the poem, is the beautiful 
village near Aigle,so celebrated for producing one 
of the finest wines in Switzerland. It is built on 
a sunny slope, and is semicircled by some of the 
loftiest of the Vaudois Alps. The author of the 
— (probably some simple uneducated paysan) 


2as given a very minute and detailed account of 


what the editor of the Messager says was “la plus 
grande catastrophe qui ait jamais affligé notre can- 
ton. 

Poets and authors of romances may indulge in 
freaks of imagination, and dwell on the effect of 
a Swiss avalanche, and pli 1in matter-of-fact read- 
ers may take their fictitious narratives as fact, 
and believe the “strange tales devoutly true.” 
Here, however, we have the real truth, naked and 
unyarnished, and not the less valuable because it 
is conveyed to us in rhymes of the rudest struc- 
ture. I do not deem it necessary to give a trans- 
lation : — 





on l’an quinze-cent-octant 
Et quatre, ayant cours, 

Dic u, par sa main tre s-p yuissante 
in Janvier, le premier jour, 

Fit gros tonne rre, 

Et puis la terre, 

Partout, Il fit trembler ; 

Or le tremblement 

Fut fait, seulement, 

En mars le premier, 


“ Qui fut un jour de Dimanche, 
Et le mercredi suivant, 

Ii se fit une avalanche 
Dessus Yvorne, si grand 
Et si terrible, 

Qu’il est horrible 

Den ouir raconter. 

“Car les gens de ce village 
Etant sortis sur les champs, 
Voici la neige 
Qui les empeche, 

Avec un vent si froid, 

Que gens et bétes 

Firent retraite 

En leurs maisons tout droit, 

“Et quand ceux de ce villag 
Se dinoient ; comme I’on dit, 
Il advint qu’une montagne 
De bas en haut se fendit, 

Et vint couvrir de terre, 
De bois, de pierres, 
Ces gens en leurs mai 
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Battoirs pour battre,* 
Trois, qu’étoient aux contins, 

“Cent et douze seytorées,+ 
Tous beaux et verdoyants, 
Sont la dedans demeurées, 

° Trois vingt-six poses de cham} 

Hélas, le cas piteux ! 
Et 1A restérent 
Et demeurérent 
Aussi dix-sept beoufs. 

“ Et le nombre de leurs vache 
Est de cent soixante et six. 
Outre ce nombre de vaches, 
Avoient aussi des brebis 
Cent-octante-une, 
De quoi ne pas une 
L’on n’a pu jouir.” 

James Hiunry Drxon. 
Via Santa Maria, Florence, Italy. 
Nov. 24, 1866, j 








PLUM-PUDDING: JUSTICE TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. Editor: I hope at this a ‘tical moment 
Lord Derby will kee pa sharp eye on Paris. When 
Mr. Gladstone was in power, France tried to rob 
us of our beer, by substituting claret. France now 
wants to rob us of our plum-pudding: see the fol- 
lowing insidious query in your Parisian contem- 
porary, L’ ntermédiaire, of November 10: — 


* Le plum-pudding est il dinvention anglaise ? On de- 
mandera pourquoi cette question ? C’est que, comme il 
n'y a rien de neuf sous le soleil, je ne serais pas surpris 
que cet entremets, dont nos voisins s’: attribuc mt avec 
quelque \ vanité la découverte, ne fut renouvé ‘ab des Grees 
et connu chez eux sous le nom de Th La recette 
qu’en donne Pollux, dans son Onomast n, vi. 57, permet 
de le croire. Je ne verrais guére de plus, dans le com- 
posé anglais, que le raisin de Corint! , & coup sir em- 
prunté & la Grece. Ne pourrait pas méme ad: nettre que 
ce compliment délicat ne soit di aux vieux Hellénes, et 
n’ait été par eux ajouté au détail primitif, postérieurement 
& ce qu’en dit Pollux. Le fait étant reconnu, ou simple- 
ment admis, qui pourrait hésiter a lui restituer son nom 
originaire et & l’appeler dorénavant Thrion? Je ne ver- 
rais rien 14 qui fat troubler la conscience des amateurs de 
Vart culinaire, 4 moins que Angleterre n’en “fit un casus 
belli. Dans ce cas, en m’oce ap vant de Yorigine de Villustre 
mets, j’aurais fait, sans le vouloir, une brioche. 





” (M l iezlise, Seine Inférieure.) 


It may be a good thing to give the working- 
men the franchise—it must be a good thing to 
save their pudding. If Lord Derby ever sees 

* J. e. Three threshing-houses for threshing the corn, 
which were on the confines of the villace. 

+ “Sevtorée ” is the Romande for “ seticr,” a measur 
of twelve bushels. The meaning is— 

“One hundred and twelve setiers, 
All good aud fresh, 
Lf is there within remaining, 
The produce of sixty-six poses of ground.” 
A “ pose” is a common Sy Wiss land measure, of which I 
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#N. & Q,"* I hope he will look to this, and | 
thereby earn for himself not only “ solid pudding,” 
but also “ solid praise.” A BEerreatER, 


Verses on Fruit Trenciers.—I copied the 
following from some fruit trenchers, that once be- 
longed to Queen Elizabeth, now in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford: — 

“ If that a bachelor thou bee, | 
Keepe thon so, still be ruled by mee, | 
Leaste that repentance all to late, 
Reward thee with a broken pate. 
“ Content thyselfe withe thyn estat ; 
And send noo poore wight from y* gate, 
For why this councell I thee give 
To learne to die and die to lyve. 
“ Thou gapest after deade men’s shoes, 
But bare foote thou art like to goe; 
Content thyselfe and doo not muse, 
For fortune saithe it must be soo. 
“ Iff thou bee younge then marie not yett, 
Iff thon bee olde thou haste more wytt, 
For younge menn’s wyves will not be taught, 
And olde menn’s wyves bee good for nanght.” 


Jxo. Preaor, Jun. 


Mrmortat Lrygs on tue Exeiisa Succession. 
The query has been asked I believe more than 
once in “N, & Q.” for some lines commencing 
as my firsttwodo, I have always thought they 
began so glibly that it was a pity to have them | 
lost, and I append a continuation, which I strung 
together the other night over my cigar. If this 
renewal of the query should enable us to hear of 
the original, I shall be only too glad to withdraw 
my own: — 

THE ENGLISH SUCCESSION. 

William and William, and Henry and Stephen, 
And Henry the Second to make the First even ; 
Brave Richard now comes, then perfidious John, 
Third Henry’s the next that the sun shines on; 
Edwards One, Two, and Three all successive appear, 
Second Richard, Fourth Henry in turn disappear ; 
Fifth Henry of Agincourt, Sixth, a home bird, 
Precede Edward the Fourth, and fierce Richard the Third; 
Seventh Henry at Bosworth fierce Richard deposes, 
Harsh faction dispels, and binds Red and White Roses : 
Then Henry the Eighth, whom men mostly defame, 
Is succeeded by Edward the Sixth of that name ; 
Queen Mary comes next, then Elizabeth’s seen, 
And James, and poor Charles, for whom pity is keen ; 
Cromwell Protector, and Gay Charles the Second, 
Before Second James must have their reigns reckoned ; 
Then William and Mary ascended our throne, 
And Queen Aane, and George, whom we must number 

One ; 
Georges Two, Three, and Four, then successive are seen, 
And William the Fourth serves to herald our Queen, 
Victoria, whom God we all ask to ordain 
Both peace and contentment, withal a long reign. 

TRISTIS. 


8, Pump Court, Temple. 


* Can our correspondent doubt it ? Otherwise (modestly 
to quote the query of the Great Duke), “ How is Her 
Majesty’s Government to be carried on ?”"—Ep, “ N. & Q.” 
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Dr. Jounson’s DEFINITION OF AN ANGLER.— 
“ A stick and a string, a worm at one end and a 
fool at the other,” has been frequently quoted 2s 
Dr. Johnson's description of a man angling; but 
the other day I met with some French lines con- 
veying an exactly similar sentiment. These were 
written by Guyet, who, if he was Martial Guyet, 
died nearly a hundred years before the great lexi- 


| cographer was born. They are as follows : — 


“ Messieurs je suis pecheur, et pecheur & la ligne, 
J’en fais ici layeu. Ce cas semble peu digne 
De vos graves esprits: car on l’a dit souvent 
La ligne, avec sa canne, est un long instrument, 
Dont le plus mince bout tient un petit reptile, 
Et dont autre est tenu par un grand imbécile.” 


Dr. Johnson was too fond of enacting the lite- 


| rary braggadocio to his sycophantic followers in & 


London tavern to have a taste for the simple 
pleasures of angling. Still anglers owe him a 
great deal, for it was by “the instigation of an 
ingenious and learned friend,” Mr. Samuel John- 
son, that Moses Brown published his first edition 
of Walton's Compleat Angler in 1750, when the 
original was almost entirely forgotten. 

ohnson also promised about the same time to 
write a life of Walton, but I fear that he had 
never seriously set about it. 

W114 PINKERTON. 


Sr. Anprew's Cross.—The following extract 
from the Duke of Buckingham’s Diary seems 
worth noting. Giving an account of the con- 
clave of cardinals which met for the election of a 
successor to Pope Leo XIL., he says : — 

“ Cardinal Gregorio now, they say, has no chance ; but 
his friends stick by him, Sixteen who always vote for 
him have affixed a St. Andrew’s cross against the doors 
of their cells. This is meant to say that they wish for 
no intercourse with the rest of the conclave, have 
made up their minds, and desire not to be disturbed. It 
is not a little curious to trace from this token of St. 
Andrew’s cross, used for this purpose, the origin of the 
custom adverted to in Rob Roy by Sir Walter Scott, who 
makes Major Galbraith and the Highlanders affix St, 
Andrew's cross to the door of the Scotch whiskey house 
as a sign that they wish to be private, and to have no 
intercourse with those without.”—Vol. iii. 107. 


E. H. 


Punnxine Inscrrptron.—On the tower of Dar- 
laston church, Staffordshire, rebuilt by Dr. Pye, 
1606, is the following inscription : — 

“ Pietati et Piis, 
Vive pius, et moriere pius. 
rhomas Pye, who had learning enough to be a Dean or a 
Bishop, yet could never rise higher than a Vicar and a 
Pedagogue, was born at Darlaston, near Wednesbury.” 
CuruBert BEDE. 


SHAKSPEARE SAID rt Frrst.—In one of Clough’s 
letters, lately printed for private circulation, he tells 
a good story of a Calvinistic old lady who, on being 
asked about the Universalists, observed, — “ Yes, 
they expect that every body will be saved; but 
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‘ we look for better things.’” How like this is to 
the admirable confusion of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, who, in his letter of challenge, concludes 
thus:—“ Fare thee well, and God have mercy 
upon one of our souls! Ile may haye mercy upon 
mine; but my hope is better!” 

ALFRED AINGER. 


Querics. 
Tue Giant AnpromepA.—In Bohn’s modern- 


ized edition of Maundeville’s Travels (Early Tra- 
vels in Palestine, p. 142), we read — 


west end of the church, is of a square form and 


“And there may still be seen in the rock there the | 
place where the iron chains were fastened, wherewith | 


Andromeda, a great giant, was bound and put in prison, 
before Noah’s flood; a rib of whose side, which is forty 
feet long, is still shown.” 

In the Taming of a Shrew (Shakespeare Soc, 
reprint, p. 39), we have the following lines : — 

“ Where glistring Cepherus in siluer boures, 
Gaseth ypon the Giant Andromede.” 

Whence comes this confusion of the classical 

story ? Joun Appis (JuNtor). 


Borzy, Rocursrer: Baroy oF tur Beiiy.— 
Can any of your Rochester correspondents throw 


lofty, and is perfectly without buttresses; the 
windows (the Sowiet of which are about twelve 
feet from the ground) are singularly narrow, re- 
sembling the loopholes of a castle. Mr. Bloxam 
mentions that anciently the only entrance into the 
tower was through the church. Are there any 
other instances extant of church towers which, 
from their peculiar construction, are likely to have 
been applied to a similar purpose? = J, W. W. 


Joun Cooxr.—This gentleman, who was of 
Balliol College, Oxford, published The Treasurers, 
a Play, 1843 (W. Pocock, Bath). Where is the 
scene of this drama, and was it performed ? - 

\ 4s 


Duke oF CovrLAND.—A Prussian gentleman 


in the last century came over and settled in Ire- 


} 


| assumed was Deaume. 


light on the curidus custom described in the ac- | 


companying extract from Hasted’s Kent ? — 

“By King Edward IV.’s charter to the citizens of 
Rochester in the 1st year of his reign, he granted to them 
a view of frank-pledge ; and also to hold a court of pie- 
powder in a certain place called the Boley, within the 
suburbs of the city. This is a separate leet from that 
held in the Guildhall, and the inhabitants of this small dis- 
trict are bound to appear before the Recorder as steward 
of the Court ofthe Mayor and Citizens, which is annually 
held on the Monday after S* Michael, who then appoints 
an officer called the Baron of the Bully for the year ensu- 
ing by presenting him with the Staff of Office. The Court 
is holden under an el tree at the east end of the Hill. The 
householders of this spot are generally appointed to the 
above office in succession.”—-Hasted’s Kent, 8yo ed. iv. 
pp. 163-4. 

Does this custom, which would have deeply 
interested Jacob Grimm, and probably have found 
a place in his Deutsche Rechts Altherthumer, still 
exist? If not, when and why was it discon- 
tinued ? B. Rh. 


Crersk WELL, on the north side of March- 
moor, near the road between Peebles and Selkirk. 
Whence the name ? Sera Warr. 


Cuvrcn Towers vsep As Fortresses.—Mr. 
Matthew Bloxam, in his little book entitled Prin- 
ciples of Gothic Architecture, states that the tower 
of Rugby parish church, Warwickshire, was for- 
merly used as a kind of stronghold for the in- 
habitants of the town to take refuge in, in case of 
attack. The appearance of this tower seems to 
justify a belief in that assertion. It stands at the 


land at Drogheda (for some time). The name he 
His history was some- 
what involved in mystery. It is supposed he was 
the Duke of Courland; he fought a duel, in- 
curred the displeasure of Frederick the Great, &c. 
IIe had two daughters; one married a Mr. Lind- 
say, the other married the Rey. Josiah Marshall 
(son of an old North of Ireland family, ‘subse- 
quently rector of Orsett in Essex). 

Mr. Deaume always said he was comected with 
the royal house of Prussia. He said he would 


' reveal to his daughters his true history before his 


death; but he died suddenly, and never could do 
80. 
A considerable quantity of plate, which he left, 


| is now in possession of Mrs. Turner, daughter of 


Rev. H. J. Marshall, Rector of Clapton, Somer- 
setshire. This plate is marked with the spread 
eagle of Prussia, 

Query—Is there any Duke of Courland? and 
who was the last duke of that name? J, M.C. 


Dante Qvery.—I am very doubtful how the 
following passage of Dante’s Inferno (c. xiv. 2,38) 
should be translated; and perhaps some of your 
correspondents who possess a good knowledge of 
the dolce favella can assist me : — 

“ Onde I’ arena s’ accendea, com’ esca 
Soito il focile, a doppiar lo dolore.” 

The words I have underlined are those which 
puzzle me. Mr. Cary translates them—“ as under 
stove the viands”; but Dr. Carlyle, Mr. Wright, 
and Mr. Pollock, adopt a totally different render- 
ing, viz. “as tinder beneath the flint and steel.” 
Now, which of these translations is correct? Mr. 
Cary’s version of the great poem is so spirited and 
faithful, and indeed in every way admirable, that 
one would hesitate before charging him with a 
positive mistranslation ; but here are three against 
him, who must certainly be wrong if he is right, 
the two renderings being so widely at variance 
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with each other. Iam inclined to think that in 
this instance Mr. Cary has been caught napping. 
JONATHAN Bovucurer. 

5, Selwood Place, Brompton, 8.W. 

Toe Dawson Famtty. —It may be interesting 
to some of your readers to learn that, on the out- 
side of the northern wall of St. Mary Abbotts, 
Kensington, close to the north-eastern door, is a 
small tablet of dark stone bearing the following 
inscription : — 

“ Neere this piller lieth the body of Henry Dawsoy, 
Esq", Alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tine, who was twice 
Maior of the said town, & a member of the present Par- 
liament, who departed this life Aug* y* 2, 1603.” 

Above the inscription is an escutcheon with 
waved bend, charged with three martlets, and in 
the sinister chief is an annulet. Beneath is an 
oval escutcheon, parted per pale. On the dexter, 
the arms as above. On the sinister the chief is 
indistinct, the base being charged with a grifflin’s 
head erased. I should like to know if this Henry 
Dawson was a member of the Portarlington 
family? And for what place was he “a member 
of the” then “ present Parliament”? (1655). 

Lwiy F. 


Detcn Lanevaer.—I am anxious to know 


which is the best guide book to a knowledge of 


the Dutch language ? I have Vander Pyl’s Gram- 
mar, but there is no key to the exercises. No 
Dutch Ollendorf has yet appeared. A. O. V, P. 


Heratpic.—In a small psaltery, written on 
velluin, with illuminated letters, and apparently 
of the fourteenth century, I find the following 
coat of arms; Argent, a fess sable, impaling ar. 
wo swords crossed saltire-wise, sable. Would 
any student of heraldry oblige me by saying to 
what families the two coats are to be assigned ? 

JAYTER. 

Lot's WIFE TURNED INTO A PILLAR oF SALtt.— 
In the Early English Alliterative Poems, edited by 
Mr. Morris (the first publication of the Early 
English Text Society), there occurs, in the poem 
called “Cleanness,” a version of the Scriptural 
story of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

In this version, Lot commands that no salt 
shall be put into the food wherewith he regales 
his angel-visitors; and this command is scorn- 
fully disobeyed by his wife (see lines 819-828). 
When she is turned into a pillar of salt (lines 994- 
998), the poet expressly states that this judg- 
ment fell on her for two reasons: first, that she 
served salt before the Lord at Lot's supper; 
second, that she looked back. 

Whence comes this notion of the salt at supper ? 

Joun Appts, Junror. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Hannan More’s “Sacrep Draaas.”—In Oc- 


tober, 1793, two of Hannah More’s sacred dramas 


[3°¢ S$. X. Duc. 15, '66. 


were acted at the theatre in Doncaster, then under 
the management of Tate Wilkinson. The Don- 
caster Journal (Oct. 5, 17935) mentions that Mr. 
W. himself intended to have altered the dramas 
(Daniel in the Lions’ Den, and Moses in the Bul- 
rushes) for performance, “ but was luckily pre- 
vented from that task by a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished fortune, character, and taste, resident in 
this county.” The dramas were acted with the 
following cast of characters :—Moses in the Bul- 
rushes, in three parts. 

Hebrew Women: The Mother of Moses, Mrs. 
Jarman; Marian (?) with a Song, Miss South- 
gate. 

Egyptians: Melita, Mrs. Wood; Pharaoh’s 
Daughter, Mrs. Simpson. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den: Daniel, Mr. Cum- 
mins; Araspes, Mr. Baker; Pharnaces, Mr. War- 
ren; Soranus, Mr. ——-, name uncertain; Presi- 
dent, Mr. Leng; Courtier, Mr. Wood; Darius, 
Mr. Stephens. Theafterpiece was Mrs. Brookes’s 
opera of Rosina. 

Can any of your readers inform me what is the 
name of the “ gentleman of distinguished fortune, 
character, and taste,” who adapted Miss More’s 
dramas for performance? Could you oblige me 
by quoting what is said on the subject in Tate 
Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentée, as I have not the 
book? * The performance, I think, is mentioned 
in the preface to the Rey. J. Plumptre’s English 
Drama Purified, 1812. R. 1. 


Oetrvie: Repetiion or 1745.—In the “ List 
of Rebels” (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus., No. 19,796) 
I find a Thomas Ogilvie, son of Sir John Ogilvie, 
residing at Kinnordie, parish of Kirriemuir. Who 
was Sir John Ogilvie, and what was the name of 
his successor in the baronetcy ? F. M.S. 


PrIrreRARI.—In Dr. Rureavtr’s most interest- 
ing article on this subject (3% S. vi. 491), he 
mentions that both Handel and Corelli have 
adopted their simple and primitive melody with 
trifling alterations. Where is-it to be found 
altered or unaltered? I have very sweet recol- 
lections of some thirty-five years’ standing of the 
few allegretto bars for the baby (pel Bimbo) with 
which it closed. C, W. Bryenam. 


Prxcotr.—I am acquainted with a family in 
London and suburbs that bears the singular name 
of Pincott. As far as Ihave been able to ascer- 
tain, only nineteen persons of that patronymic 
exist descended from an ancestor who came from 
Godalming in Surrey. They claim for arms vert, 
three pallets or; on a chief argent, three mullets 
gules, Legend, “A Pinkott!” Can any of your 
correspondents inform me of the origin of this 


ec 


l. iv. pp. 75 to 80, too long for quotation.— 
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curious name; whether the family is foreign or 


native; or whether other branches of it exist ? 





SwHaxsPEaRe’s True Tantrs.—I have s 
mentioned that Professor Wilson and another gen- 
tlemen have published essays on Shakspeare’s 
mode of reckoning time. Can you give me the 
titles of such essays, and inform me where they 
are to be found ? W. H. 


NATHANIEL WavE.—Who was that Nathaniel 
Wade described as a solicitor of Bristol in Macau- 
lay’s Jiistory of England (time of Monmouth’s 
rebellion), and from whose confession that author 
quotes so largely in his history of that period ? 

I shall be glad if one of your correspondents 


pat 


can afford me any information regarding this per- 
sonage. The points I wish chiefly to know are 
as follow: Of what family was he, and where 
seated? Was he entitled to bear arms, and if so, 
what were they? Was he married, and if so, to 
whom? THad he issue? Where was he buried ? 
Has he any descendants ? Src TRANSIT. 





Aueries with Answers. 


Anne Brit.—Anne Bill, wife of John Bill, 
wrote one or more pamphlets, temp. Charles L, 
and had her funeral sermon preached and pub- 
lished about 1659 [1621] by M. D., Doctor of 
Divinity. Wanted any particulars respecting her 
or any of the family of that name. 

C,. WInrtamMs. 





15, Seething Lane, E.C. 

[ Mrs. Anne Bill, who was famous for her skill 
was the daughter of Thomas Mountford, D.D., vicar of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and one of Dr. Donne’s execu- 
tors. Her brother John suffered for his loyalty in the 
time of the Rebellion, and was ejected from the rectory of 
Anstie in Hertfordshire. Mrs. Bill was the first wife of 
the celebrated John Bill, the king’s printer. She died on 
May 3, 1621, aged thirty-three, and was buried at St, 
Faith’s under St. Paul’s. The pedigree of the Bill family 
of Seaford is printed in the Susser Archeological Collec- 
tions (1853), vii, 137. Consult also Park’s Hampstead, 
ed. 1814, p. 305. 


The exemplary piety of Anne Bill is narrated in t 


in music, 


following rare works, usually bound in one volume: (1.) 
“A Mirror of Modestie, grounded on 1 Peter, iii. 3, 4, by 
M. D., Doctor in Divinity [Matthew Davies, D.D, ? 

Lond. 12mo, 1621.” The Epistle Dedicatorie is 

“ John Skelton, lately of Peter House in Cambridge.” (2. 
“ Peplum Modestix, the Vaile of Modestie, consecrated t 





the blessed and beloved memory of Mistress Anna Dill, 
whose virtues the hands and hearts of lier friends desire 
to commend to posterity. Lond. 1621.” Prefixed to the 


first work is an raved frontispic by Simon Pass, 


and entitled “A Monument of Mortalitie.” For a de- 


ription of this monumental eff 
ITistory, ed. 1775, ii. 56. 

In the middle of the work (p. 57) the fair sex of the 
seventeenth century are thus taken to task for their 
loquaciousness : “ The wise Salomon hath drawen the pic- 
tures of our quotidian wives unto life, when he compares 


see Granger’s Biog. 





them with smoke to the eyes, vinegar to the teeth, a con- 
tinual dropping, as the rain in a house, or the sharp 
humours down into the lungs, and especially when he 
concludes them to be unsociable creatures, with whom a 
man can have no elbow room or fit cohabitation. For, 
saith he, a man had better be in a corner on the house- 
top, than to live with a brawling woman in a wide house, 
Indeed, our city houses are too little, our rooms too strait 
and narrow to keep the clacke within doors, who no 
sooner hath stretched out her minnikins, but she fills 
house and street, stays the passengers, amazes the atten- 
dants, draws neighbours from their working to listening, 
rings the alarm to her fellows, and so rages in her Cata- 
dupes, that well is he that can climb into the gutter, and 
recover his corner upon the house-top. Sure we have 
great cause to pray unto God, either to send us quieter 
wives, or to provide us larger houses.” } 

CoLonEL Aston.— Who was Colonel Hervey 
Aston, killed at the Cape in 1799 in a duel fought 
with the two majors of his regiment ; and whose 
eccentricities and irregularities, the Annual Regis- 
tev asserts, were well known ? SEBASTIAN, 

{ Col. Henry Hervey Aston, a member of the knightly 
family of Aston Hall, Cheshire, was born in 1760, and 
attained the rank of captain in the army about 1784; 
and soon after the breaking out of the war with France, 
having become a lieutenant-colonel, he joined the army 
in India. His conduct gained him promotion to the rank 
of colonel in 1796, and he was soon after put in command 
at Tangore, In 1799, having been informed of a quarrel 
between a lieutenant and Majors Picton and Allan, he 
declared in a letter, that he considered the two latter had 
acted towards the lieutenant with illiberality. He was 
accordingly challenged by Major Picton, and a meeting 
followed, when the major’s pistol flashed in the pan, and 
Col. Aston fired in the air. The next day satisfaction 
was demanded of him, in offensive language, by Major 
Allan, with whom he accordingly went out; and having 
received his antagonist’s fire without showi i 
being hurt, the colonel, in an erect posture and with the 
utmost composure, levelled his pistol, to show he had the 
power to discharge it, and then laying it across his breast, 
said he was shot through the body — he believed the 
wound was mortal, and he therefore declined to fire; for 






rns of 





it should not be said of him that the last act of his life 
was an act of revenge. This fatal duel took place at 
Arnee in the East Indies on Dec. 23,1798. Col. Aston 





married, on Sept. 16, 1789, the Hon. Harriet | 





ram 
co-heir of Charles, ninth 





Shepherd, fourth daughter 
and last Viscount Irvine, and left at his decease an only 
on, The pedigree of the Aston family is printed in 
Ormerod’s Che shire, i, 5 3D: con also Burke's Extinct 


Bar metage, € 1. 1844, p. 26, } 
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“Nancy Dawson.”—In the epilogue to She 
Stoops to Conquer, are the following lines : — 
“ The fourth act shows her wedded to the ‘squire, 
And Madam now begins to hold it higher ; 
Pretends to taste, at operas cries ‘ caro!’ 
And quits her Nancy Dawson for Che Faro.” 
Again, in another epilogue by Oliver Gold- 
smith, we read : — 
“ Hither the affected city dame advancing, 
Who sighs for operas, and doats on dancing, 
Taught by our art, her ridicule to pause on, 
Quits the Ballet, and calls for *‘ Nancy Dawson.’ 
Who was Nancy Dawson, and how is the name 
= in these two instances? What is known 
about the use of the term caro, in a place of public 
Does “Che Faro” refer to a game 
Geroree C, Boase. 


’ 


amusement ? 
at cards P 

[ “Nancy Dawson” and “Che Faro” were two popular 
airs in the middle of the last century, The tune of 
“Nancy Dawson” was printed in many coilections as a 
country-dance; was arranged with variations for the 
harpsicord, as Miss Dawson's Hornpipe; was introduced 


’ 


in Love in a Village (1762), as the housemaid’s song ; and | 


is still sung in children’s games, as “ Here we go round 
the mulberry-bush.” The words, attributed to George 
Alexander Stevens, are printed in The Bullfinch and in 
“N. & Q,,” 294 8. x. 110 ( Vide Chappell’s Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, ii. 719, for the music).—* Che Faro” 


is a celebrated air by Christopher Gliick, in the opera of | 


Orpheus and Eurydice. Yor the English version, see 
Davidson’s Musical Libretto Books, No. 50, 1859, Ato. 
The music of both airs will also be found in Parry’s Two 
Thousand Melodies, Lond., 4to, 1841, pp. 170, 189. Fora 
few biographical notices of Nancy Dawson, see “ N. & Q.” 
24 §, x, 126,195; 3r4 §, ix. 140, | 


James Mitier.—In Thomson's Collection of | 


Scottish Airs, “The Caledonian Hunt’s Delight,” | 


better known by Burns's very beautiful words — 
“ Ye Banks and Braes o’ bonnie Doon,” 

is marked as having been composed by Mr. James 
Miller of Edinburgh. Can any of your readers 
inform me if this refers to the partner in the firm 
of Manners and Miller, respectable publishers in 
that city, in the early part of the present century ? 
I remember hearing that this Mr. Miller was a 
very excellent singer. I never heard that he was 
a composer, C. M. Q. 

[ Mr. James Miller served for many years as clerk in 
the Teind Office, Edinburgh. Burns, in his letter to 
George Thomson, dated November, 1794, says, “Do you 
know the history of the air ‘The Caledonian Hunt's De- 
light,’ to which I wrote a song that you will find in 
Johnson, ‘ Ye Banks and Braes o’ bonnie Doon’? It is 
curious enough. A good many years ago, Mr. James 
Miller, writer in your good town, a gentleman whom 
possibly you know, was in company with our friend 
Clarke ; and talking of Scottish music, Miller expressed 
an ardent ambition to be able to compose a Scots air, 


[34 8. X. Dec. 15, 66. 


Mr. Clarke, partly by way of joke, told him to keep to 
the black keys of the harpsichord, and preserve some 
kind of rhythm, and he would infallibly compose a Scots 
air, Certain it is that, in a few days, Mr. Miller pro- 
duced the rudiments of an air, which Mr. Clarke, with 
some touches and corrections, fashioned into the tune in 
question.” It is clear, however, as suggested by Mr. 
Chappell, that nothing more was effected by Miller and 
Clarke than the alteration of a note or two, and the trans- 
position of the symphony of an older song. | 


YxAR: Its COMMENCEMENT.—I shall feel obliged 
if you will inform me when the year for general 
computation commenced with March instead of 
January, so that from September to December the 
months were really from the seventh to tenth, 
instead of from ninth to twelfth. Never having 
seen a satisfactory explanation given, I shall be 
glad to see one in “N. & Q.” Ii. D. M, 


[In England, in the seventh, and so late as the thir- 
teenth century, the year was reckoned from Christmas 
Day; but in the twelfth century, the Anglican church 
began the year on the 25th of March, which practice was 
also adopted by civilians in the fourteenth century. This 
style continued until the reformation of the calendar by 
stat. 24 Geo. II. c. 23, by which the legal year was ordered 
to commence on the Ist of January in 1753.—Nicolas’s 
Chronology of History, ed, 1833, p. 38. | 


Replies. 


TOADS: THE OLD ARMS OF FRANCE. 
(34 S, x. 872.) 

“ Argent, three toads erect sable, is borne by the name 
of Botereux. The toads exhibited in this shield of arms 
are of very ancient appropriation by this family, and by 
some heralds are supposed to have been derived from ser- 
vices performed by an ancestor in the French army as 
early as the time of Childeric, in the fifth century; by 
whom, it is said, toads were borne as an heraldic symbol of 
the marshy country of Tournay, in Flanders, of which he 
was king; und that the toads were afterwards changed to 
jfleurs-de-lis in the royal standard of the French.”—New- 
ton’s Heraldry, London, Pickering, 1846, 


“ Jean Crapaud,” or “ Johnny Crapaud” (cra- 
paud = toad), is a well-known sobriquet of the 
French, as “ John Bull” is of ourselves. The fol- 
lowing account has been given of its origin : — 

“When the French took the city of Aras from the 
Spaniards, under Louis XIV., after a long and most des- 
perate siege, it was remembered that Nostradamus had 
said,— 

“* Les anciens crapauds prendront Sara.’ 
“(The ancient toads shall Sara take.) 

“This line was then applied to this event in a very 
roundabout manner. Sara is Aras backward. By ‘the 
ancient toads’ were meant the French; as that nation 
formerly had for its armorial bearings three of those odious 
reptiles, instead of the three flowers-de-luce which it now 
bears.”—Seward’s Anecdotes. 
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The Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction 


(1866), after quoting the last-cited passage, refers 
to Elliott’s Loree Apocalyptica, iv. 64, ed. 1847, 
for “avery full presentation of the reasons for be- 
‘ieving that three toads, or three frogs” (as your 
correspondent Mr. Skxat inclines to think), “ were 
ihe old arms of France.” Diadems, crescents, 
toads, spear-heads, &c., have *11 been described as 
forming the original arms of Ciovis. 

As to the time when, if we may believe the 
cironiclers, the toads disappeared from the banner 
o} France, I find the author of Fubyan’s Chro- 
nicle cited as saying : — 

* It is wytnessyd of maister Robert Gagwyne [ Gaguin ] 
y' before thyse dayes all French Kynges used to bere in 
their Armes iii Todys, but after this Clodoveus had re- 
ecgnised Cristes Relygyon [anno 496], iii Floure de lys 
were sent to hym by diuyne power, sette in a shylde 
of azure, the whiche, syns that, been borne of all French 
Kynges.” 

A more matter-of-fact authority, the Oxford 
Glossary of British Heraldry (1847), states that 
the three fleurs-de-lis have been the royal insignia 
of France from the time of Charles VI. (1364 to 
1380), and that 
“before his time the escutcheon was [not three fleurs-de- 
lis, but ] semé de lis, which bearing was probably assumed 
br King Louis (Loys) VII. [1137-1180], in allusion to 
his name.” 

It may be remarked, en passant, that Clovis is 
asserted to be the same name as Louis; and if this 
is so, one may see how it is possible that while 
Louis VII. in the twelfth century may have been 
in fact the first to bear the lilies, subsequent 


popular legends, on the other hand, should have | 


connected them with Clovis in the fifth. 


Miss Millington, in Heraldry in History, Poetry, | 


and Romance (London, 1858), thinks that the 
legend of the Toads and that of the heaven-de- 
scended Lilies may symbolise respectively the gross 
errors and impure worship of paganism, and the 
purity, majesty, and dignity of the true faith 
embraced by Clovis at his baptism. 

Guillim (Display of Heraldry, 1679) judiciously 
says,— 

“T have omitted in this edition that escocheon Sol, 
charged with three toads erected Saturn, which, according 
to some authors, was the coat-armour of the ancient Kings 
of France, because, since my last edition, J sind great 
variety of opinion concerning this matter.” 

Joun W. Bone. 


“ A writer in Queen Elizabeth’s time says, ‘ There is in 
Windsor Castle a piece of tapestry in which is repre- 
sented Clovis, King of France, with an angel presenting 
to him the fleurs-de-lis to be borne in his arms ; for before 
this time the kings of France bore three toads in their 
shields, instead of which they afterwards placed three 


fleurs-de-lis on a blue field.’ ”—Jesse’s Windsor and Eton, 


p- 24. 
The following would, however, seem to place 
the change at a later date : — 
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“The origin of the lilies, which have for so long a 
period been borne as armorial bearings by the kings of 
| France, dates from the Crusades. Louis le Jeune first in- 
troduced on his shield the lily of the meadows in Pales- 
tine, which his successors afterwards retained.”—Raihkes’s 
Diary, iv. 218, 1856. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


This point has been often discussed, but any 
one who will take the trouble to draw three frogs, 
three spear or halberd-heads, three bees, and three 
iene taies will at once recognise the origin of 
such doubts. 

A popular writer on “ Coming Events” endea- 
voured to show that these very arms represented 
the evil spirits in the likeness, as it were, of frogs 
as described in the Apocalypse; but the idea was 
apparently only an indication of a lively imagina- 
tion appropriating a seeming coincidence. 

An unskilful embroiderer or engraver would 
readily raise a doubt between the bee and the 
fleurs-de-lys, the latter and the frog, and all and 
the spear-head. SraL. 


THE LADYTHORNE DRAMAS, 
(3 S, x. 141.) 

In Mr. Wilkie’s remarkable drama of the Yala 
Gaiters the hero is fascinated by the vocal powers 
of a countryman who is warbling a charming 
ballad in laudation of Morrison’s“‘ Vegetable Pills.” 
As this production—whether the composition of 
the author of the drama or of some unknown 
minstrel — has considerable merit, I think it not 
undeserving of being — in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” It is as follows: — 

MORRISON’S PILLS. 
1, 
“Of all the wonders we have read since first the world 
began, 

The greatest lately has appeared, and Morrison’s the 

man. 

No longer death we need to fear, or labour under ills, 

For all diseases now are cured by Vegetable Pills. 

He says, ‘ They're sure to do it, 
They’re very sure to do it, 
They’re safe and sure to do it 
Are the Vegetable Pills.’ 
9 
“Tf all your hair should tumble off, you needn’t care a 
fig ; 

Just take ‘the Pills, "twill grow again—you'll never 

need a wig. 

If you’re in love—your fair’s unkind — despair your 

bosom fills, 

She’ll soon consent if you give her the Vegetable Pills, 

You'll find ’em sure to do it, &c. 
“Tn battle what a charming thing, for all who have to go, 

That they may cut and slash away nor loss of limb can 


know; 

For, should they lose a leg or arm, the cure is at their 
wills, 

They'll grow again if they but take the Vegetable 
Pills, 


They'll find ’em sure to do it, &e. 
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“ And if by chance they lose their head, th y’ve nothing 
more to do, 
Take twenty pills of No. 1, and forty No. 2; 
Or if you should be cut in halves by some sharp engine 
wheel, 
You're whole again if you but take the Vegetable Pill. 
You'll find ’em sure to do it, &e. 


“If appetite be lost, the pills restore it in a day ; 
Or if your appetite’s too great, they'll take it quite 
away ; 
They'll make you hot or make you cold, do all but pay 
your bills: 
If vou'd be rich and wish for gold take Vegetable Pills. 
; Phey’re sure to do it, &c. 
6. 
‘The Dartford folk no longer now can sad 
bode, 
No matter if the powder mills should happen to ex- 
plode ; 
If blown to atoms they may be united at their wills, 
And every particle replaced by Vegetable Pills, 
They’re sure to do it, &e. 


mishaps fore- 


7. 
“Young married folks may now rejoice, and discord set 


at rest, 
For if for little ones they sigh the pills will make ’em 
blest : 





An heir or heiress they may have as inclination wills, 
If dear mama will only take the Vegetable Pills. 
I'm very sure they'll do it, &c. 
8. 
“In short, the blind may gain their sight, the dumb may 
find a toncue, 
The lame may quickly run a race, the old again be 
young ; 
One dose will make you laugh or cry, and every belly 
fill. 
In fact, if you would never die, take a Vegetable Pill. 
For the College says they'll do it, &e.” 


J. M. 


GREEK TRADITION OF THE WOOD OF THE 
CROSS, 


(3"¢ S. x. 362.) 


H, P. D., in quoting a “Greek tradition” from 
a book entitled The Unseen World, seems to be 
unaware how wide the same legend or invention 
of the imagination has been diffused likewise in 
the West. In fact, I believe that the evidence is 
all in fayour of Western, not Eastern origin. The 
Golden Leg: nd of Jacobus de Voragine contains 
the part of the story told in H. P. D.’s extract 
from The Unseen World. The fullest informa- 
tion, so far as I know, on the subject of the 
legend, is found in the very curious History of the 
Cross * published by Mr. C. J. Stewart. There 
the narration may be seen in Latin, French, and 
Dutch; how the seeds given to Seth produced 


* Geschiedenis van het heylighe Crays; or, the His- 
tory of the Holy Cross. Rey roduced in facsimile from the 
Original Edition printed by J. Veldener in 1483. Text 
and engravings by J. Ph. Berjeau. C. J. Stewart, 1863, 
ito, 


three rods; how the rods when planted by David 
at Jerusalem became one tree; how the tree was 
cut down to make a beam for Solomon’s temple; 
how no place could be found in which it would 
suit, &c., and how at length it became the wood 
of the cross. 

The story seems to have been originally aa 
allegory setting forth that the redemption 
Christ was, in the purpose of God, necessary 4s 
issuing out of the sin of Adam; so that from tle 
death of Adam there was established a link >f 
connection with that sacrifice, the merit of which 
should bring in resurrection. 

In the drama, in the ancient Cornish language, 
called Ordinale de Origine Mundi, edited in 1859 
by Mr. Edwin Norris, the whole of the legend of 
the cross (at least as to the ancient portion) is 
given very fully; and so is the former part in tae 
Cornish my stery, Gwreans an Bys, edited by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes in 1864. Hence it would seem 
as if the story had been very popular in Com- 
wall. 

M. le Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué, in Lis 
introduction to Le Grand Mystere de Jésus, pp. lzi. 
Ixii., supposes the portion which relates to the 
martyrdom of St. Maximilla to be of genuine 
Cornish growth; and, as himself belonging ‘o 
Cornouaille in Brittany, he warms into a sort 9f 
kindred enthusiasm, regarding the Cornish poet 
asacountryman. Villemarqué supposes that by 
Maximilla was intended a kind of tribute to 
Jeanne d’Are; but the French MS. of the thir- 
teenth century (Brit. Mus., Arundel 507), quoted 
in the L’istory of the Cross, shows that the story 
of the martyrdom of Maximilla for the confession 
of Jesus Christ under Solomon is much more an- 
cient; and this is the germ of the narration which, 
in the Cornish poem, fills nearly one hundred and 
fifty lines. The scanty remains of the ancient 
Cornish, as a written dialect of the Cymric, con- 
tain much of medieval legend. L2LIvs. 


SARODAH., 
(3 S. x. 245, 405.) 


The female community of Sarodah is of much 
more recent date than H. C. seems to think, and 
owes its origin to the zeal of the Portuguese for 
the conversion of their native subjects from 
idolatry, and to the compulsory measures em- 
ployed for the purpose. 

The Bayadere occupies a prominent place in 
the ecclesiastical establishment of every Hindu 
temple, She is geuerally a child devoted by her 
parents in infancy to the service of the shrine, in 


fulfilment of a vow for offspring, for the recovery 
of the child itself from sickness, or other supersti- 
tious object. She is formally espoused to the 
god, and it becomes her duty to sing and dance in 
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his honour before the idol; for which she is re- 
munerated in the same manner as the priests and 
other officers of the pag la, by service-land, fees 
of grain, and other perquisites. 

When the Portuguese endeavoured to force their 
Hindu subjects to embrace Christianity, they sup- 
pressed the Hindu temples, resumed the lands and 
other endowments, and pensioned off the pagoda 
servants. But the peculiar circumstances of the 
Bayaderes prevented them from returning into 


domestic life. They were, therefore, collected | 


from the different temples and located together at 
Sarodah ; which, with its lands and gardens, was 
assigned for their support. 

At the commencement of the religious persecu- 
tion which led to the establishment of the Sa- 
rodah colony, the rich banians and merchants of 
Goa, who refused to forsake their ancient faith, 
migrated in great numbers to Bombay, Surat, and 
other towns, carrying their wealth and industry 
with them. : , 

These particulars were obtained in 1824 from 

the then secretary to the government of the Por- 
tuguese establishments in India, whose name I 
cannot at this moment recall—a man of consider- 
able ability and liberal opinions, speaking English 
perfectly, and very hospitable to English visitors. 
He deeply lamented the mistaken policy of his 
countrymen, in driving away the capital and en- 
terprise which would have made Goa (and for 
which its situation and great natural advantages, 
selected by the genius of Albuquerque, were so 
admirably adapted) what Bombay now is—the 
emporium of Western India. ; 
_ The fair complexion of these women, noticed by 
CagapDorE, is not peculiar to Sarodah, but is 
equally observable among other classes of the 
Konkans, or maritime provinces of Bombay. The 
Konkani and Shenwi Brahmans are quite as fair 
as the better classes of the Latin races in Southern 
Europe; and grey eyes are by no means uncom- 
mon among them. During the last Mahratta war, 
the Deshasth Brahmans of the Dakhan used to 
jeer their Konkanasth friends on the similarity of 
their fair skins and light-coloured eyes to those 
of the English soldiers. ; 

A curious tradition, recorded in the Syhadri- 
purdn, states that the eight gotras or family septs 
of the Chittpawan, or Konkanasth Brahmans were 
derived from the carcases of three men and five 
camels (or five men and three camels, I forget 
which), which were cast by the waves on the 
coast of the Konkan, and restored to life by Para- 
surama. This seems to point to an immigration 
from the west, which, if having any foundation in 
fact, would go far to explain the peculiar phy- 
Slognomy of that part of the western coast ‘of 


India. W. E. 
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ARMS OF SCOTLAND. 
(3™ S. x. 231, 316, 379.) 


I have read with sincere gratification the re- 
marks of A. E. M. upon the heraldry of our 
existing coinage. It is quite delightful to observe 
his reluctance to admit the possibility of syste- 
matic and sustained heraldic inaccuracy in the 
coinage of the realm: “Can our heralds have 
allowed the royal arms to be emblazoned incor- 
rectly for years?” I do not suppose that the 
officers of the College of Arms have much, if any- 
thing, to do with the heraldry of the coinage: 
| armorial inaccuracies in our coins may be accepted, 

indeed, as proofs that they have not, It is more 
than probable, that not a single individual who 
really does direct the production of the coins of 
the realm ever for a moment even suspected the 
existence of a wrong as well as a right way of 
representing the Scottish tressure. The minute 
scale on which the tressure is necessarily repre- 
sented in coins—coupled, I fear, with too prompt 
a readiness to assume that the heraldry of the 
coinage as a matter of course must be correct— 
has caused me to neglect examining the royal 
arms on the coins of our own times. A. E, M. 
doubtless knows well the figure of Britannia 
seated, her shield by her side, on the reverse of 
our copper coins. Has he observed that the de- 
vice of the United Kingdom never has been cor- 
rectly blazoned on this shield of Britannia herself? 
However strange, most true it is, that the imperial 
lady of the sea has sat there, unconsciously coun- 
tenancing bad heraldry, since the commencement 
of this century. 

The tressure of Scotland, wherever the Scottish 
arms may appear, is a “double tressure flory 
counter-flory.” This term “counter-flory” im- 
plies the alternate counterchanging of position in 
the fleurs-de-lys, which I before endeavoured to 
describe; and the whole expression positively 
determines the blazon. This “double tressure ” 
is formed by the combination of two “ single tres- 
sures,” each of them “ flory counter-flory.” Such 
a double tressure as A. E. M. has detected upon 
our coinage, could be described in blazon only as 
“a double tressure, the outer flory, the inner 
flory reversed.” The tressures of the coinage, 80 
‘far as they correspond with the description given 
by A. E. M., must be “ added to the list of ineor- 
rect drawings” ; and, without doubt, the list will 
not be complete, even with this copious addition. 
The “tressure of Scotland” has been but too often 
badly treated (at any rate, on this side of the 
Tweed): not with deliberate intention, I believe, 
but from the want of a becoming regard to ac- 
curacy —sometimes from the want of all know- 
ledge on the subject. Since I wrote before, to my 
dismay, I have discovered that my own small 

f what certainly was designed to be not 
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———— 


a tressure, but the tressure of Scotland (and no 
less certainly was designed to be correct in draw- 
ing), are altogether wrong in several instances, and 
must follow the coinage in the “ list”: the outer 
tressure here has the Aecads of the fleurs-de-lys 
only, and the inner has only the stalks. 
other en 
tressure is correctly represented; but these un- 
henpy errors escaped my notice. I have to thank 
A. E. M., however, for much more than for having 


. In my | 
vings of the arms of Scotland, the | 


| I saw that this church, by its good and grave architecture, 


led me to correct an inaccuracy in a work of my | 


own. His remarks upon the coinage cannot fail to 
lead to corrections of infinitely greater importance. 
IIe directs publie attention to the fact of the 
existence of such a thing as heraldic accuracy ; 
and he ape out that the heraldry of our coin- 
age ought to be no less accurate than the legends 
and the dates. And, as one movement in a right 


the demolished buildings of this locality. There is like- 
wise to be seen in it an alabaster statue, representing St, 
John. This statue, I have been assured, formerly be- 
longed to Kerity! ! 

“I asked, What then was Kerity ? 

“The answer given to me was—That Kerity was. 
church founded by the Templars, and that it formed part 
of the ancient little yd of Penmare’h. In point of fact 


must have belonged to that order of knighthood. 

“ An innmense mass of rains of ‘dolmens’ and ‘ men- 
hirs’ are still to be found around Kerity. 

“ Penmare’h, Kerity, and other little localities around, 
look far more imposing at a distance than when you are 


| near them; for there you find nothing but sadness and 


| desolation. 


direetion readily suggests another, so it is to be | 


hoped that a true heraldry may again be associated 
with a érue art in the coinage of these realms. 
CHARLES BovTe.t. 


KERITY. 
(3" S, x. $12, 379.) 


An appeal has been made to me by name, by 
O. Liorp to procure for him information as to 
there being “ any actual proof of the existence, as 
recently as the sixteenth century, of a flourishing 
commercial city called Kerity.” In reply to this 
“ query,” I send a “note,” made in the year 1848 
upon the very spot where once stood the ancient 
city of Kerity. For this note I am indebted to a 
very accomplished and distinguished antiquary— 
M. Lvrer Oprrict, the Conservateur of the Public 
Library and Museum of Dinan. I translate the 
note with which M. Oprricr has favoured me, and 
enclose the original, in case Mr. O. Lioyp should 
wish to see it : — 


“ Note of a Visit made to Carnac and Penmarc’h 
( Morbchan) in 1843. 

“There are ample materials to make up a mound equal 
to a mountain, if there could be collected into one heap ali 
the demolished buildings that are scattered over the sur- 
face of the Commune of Penmare’h. 

“ But how come there to be so many demolitions? No 
one knows. Penmarc’h, which signifies ‘the head of a 
horse,’ was formerly in possession of a very lucrative 
fishery, the profits of which were the property of the Duke 
of Brittany. It had also a very flourishing port, well 
protected with high rocks. 

“In 1404, an English admiral named Wilford, with 
his naval force, destroyed the prosperity of the country, 
as well as the little city of Conquet. ‘ 

“ At this time Penmare’h presents to our view nothing 
but ruins, in the midst of which it would be difficult to 
find where was once the beaten road for an industrious 
population, Still, however, there may be distinguished 
some remains of the houses of the olden time, as well as a 


parochial church, which, with its Gothic style, affords 
the certainty that it had been erected long antecedent to 
' 


Everywhere the eye looks upon nought but 
ruins, whilst the ear is filled with the continuous and 
terrific groaning of the sea. There isno part of the coast 
of Brittany presents so wild an aspect as the shore of 
Penmare’h. Enormous black rocks, incessantly under- 
mined by the waves, and exposed to all the fury of the 
west and south-west winds, give to this coast such a 
frightful girdle of reefs as I have never elsewhere seen 
equalled. And then, to add to these mournful impressions, 


| there is the mystery that for ever hangs over the little 


cities of Penmarc’h and Kerity.” 

So writes M. Oprrict, and such is the sum 
total of all the information I can procure as to 
“ Kerity.” 

I do not touch upon the point suggested by 


Mr. Bonk (3" 8. x. 379), except to direct his at- 


tention to the ancient history of Ceylon, where 
he will find a curious account of a submerged city 
which may be added to the list given by him. 

W. B. MacCane. 


Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 





Tradition places the site of the submerged city of 
Is or Ys, referred to by Mr, Bonz (8"* 8. x. 379), 
beneath the waters of the Bay of Douarnenez. 
The destruction happened, according to Moreau, 
Canon of Quimper, in the third or fourth century, 
“ par une juste punition de Dieu, pour les péchés 
du peuple de la dicte ville d'Is.” Monsieur Du 
Laurens de la Barre writes of this occurrence :— 

* Ce fut 14, nul ne l’ignore, sans doute, un terrible effet 
de la vengeance céleste, pour punir les débordements du 
peuple, et les scandales de Dahut la fille coupable de 
Grallon,” 

An equestrian figure of King Gradlon, or Gral- 
lon, surmounts the principal portal of the Cathedral 
at Quimper, from which Douarnenez is distant 
about seven English miles. 

The site of Kerity, on the contrary, of which the 
still existing remains leave no question, is on the 
peninsula of Penmarch, and its flourishing condi- 
tion at a comparatively modern era is proved by 
an edict of John V. of Brittany, issued in the fif- 
teenth century, “to restrain those who in great 
numbers abandoned their agricultural pursuits, 
and flocked to Penmarch, there to engage in com- 
merce.” (See Trollope’s Brittany.) 

It is strange that so much obscurity seems to 
envelope the decadence, or rapid extinction (?) of 
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an important and flourishing commercial town, 
which continued to exist as such down to the six- 
teenth century. One of the bare tracks on the 
now arid plain is still called the “Street of the 
Silversmiths” (Rue des Argentiers). Having re- 
cetitly visited this part of Brittany, I feel much 
interested in the Be rat and shall be thankful to 
any one who can add to my very limited informa- 
tion. I have unfortunately no access to works of 
any magnitude on the past history of Brittany. 

C. 


4 


WALL PAINTING. 
(3" 8, x. 432.) 


The curious painting in fresco in Ingatestone 
Church, Essex, divided into seven compartments, 
setting forth the seven deadly sins (so named by 
the Romish Chureh), is identical with a fresco in 
shape and dimensions which I examined some 
years back at Arundel, in Sussex, It had been 


| Lane (still so called), through which the corpse of 


discovered not long before my visit, when the | 


churchwardens were renovating the parish church 
by having the pillars seraped and the whitewash 
removed from the walls. 
laudable work in the north aisle, the circular fresco 
underneath the coats of plaster gradually de- 
veloped itself in vivid colours—fresh as though 
they had been just put on by the hand of the 
medizeval limner. And on the same wall is a 
pendent painting, representing in compartments 
the seven acts of mercy, as specified by the 
Evangelists in the Gospels. It is more than pro- 
bable that, originally, there was a similar coun- 
terpart wheel in the church at Ingatestone. The 
bane and antidote were both set before the con- 
gregation, who in those days were instructed in 
the duties of Christ’s religion more by the eye 
than by the ear. 
this Essex fresco to be about the date 1400. May 
it not be still earlier? Some of our churches and 
chapels were ornamented with paintings in fresco 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. Henry III. 
kept several painters in his service specially for 
this purpose: the apartments of the Tower of 
London and of the Palace of Westminster (eccle- 
siastical sites) were thus painted. Indeed, the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster derived its 
name from “ the warlike histories of the Bible” 
painted on its walls. What I have written is 
from memory. Unfortunately the notes I took 
on my-visit to Arundel have been mislaid ; but if 
Mr. Pregot would address a line to the vicar or 
churchwardens of the parish, he will, no doubt, be 
readily supplied with the information he requires 
in regard to their wall paintings. He might ask, 
also, the particulars of the Lich-Gate there. It 
struck me as being a more perfect specimen of 
a churchyard gateway, even than that which 
formerly stood near Gloucester Cathedral, in Lich 


In carrying out this | 3 al 
| much more satisfactory than any description, that 


Sir F’. Madden has pronounced | " 
| represented as branching out from a tree, In a 


King Edward If. passed for burial. If my memory 
serves me, the verger said the Lich-Gate at Arun- 
del had been removed from its south entrance to 
the venerable church, at the time an alteration 
was making in the high road which passes close 
below the grave-yard into the town. In churches 
built before the Reformation, the south was con- 
sidered the proper position for the Lich-Gate, 
where the corpse rested before the priest came out 
in his surplice and conducted it into the church, 
where the funeral service was performed with 
much solemnity. From the sunny south the 
Lich-Gate, through necessity, has been removed, 
and now stands at the north door of the church— 
the cold north door—through which excommuni- 
cated persons were driven out into the heathen 
world, when their conduct deprived them of the 
right to join in partaking of the holy ordinances 
of a Christian congregation. 
QueEEN’s GARDENS. 





I am glad to hear that accurate drawings have 


| been secured of the interesting mural paintings in 


| a neighbouring church at Crostwight. 


Ingatestone Church. An inspection is always so 
I shall hope one day to be favoured with a view, 
if the drawings are engraved or photographed. 
Mr. Piecor, Jux., inquires whether any other 
instances of wheel paintings are known. Tn Cat- 
field Church, Norfolk, a series of paintings of 
great interest were discovered twenty years ago. 


| On the north walls, beginning west, was a wheel 


painting, though not of the same character as the 
one at Ingatestone. It was a representation of 
the Wheel of Fortune—the letters (Fortu)na Rota 
alone remained. A king, who is falling, exclaims 
“ Regnavi ;” and one fallen and lying below, says 
“(No)n Regno.”* The seven deadly sins were 


painting next to this. In the next year, 1847, 
several mural paintings were brought to light in 
Here was 
a tree of the seven deadly sins, somewhat corre- 
sponding with that at Catfield. Below it was a 
wheel, with a singular figure of an evil spirit, 
apparently keeping it in motion by treading upon 
it; but no figures or inscription appeared, and 
that part of the painting was obscure. The wheel 
at Ingatestone is the only one I know appropriated 
to the seven deadly sins. F, C. H. 





It is not long since I had an opportunity of 
seeing the wall paintings in the collegiate church 
of Arundel: one of which, in the form of a wheel, 
represents the*seven sins, probably similar to that 
described by your correspondent at Ingatestone ; 
the other is of rectangular form, and illustrates 
the seven virtues. The colours are much faded, 
and I believe the whitewash which concealed them 
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had been but recently removed. I trust accurate 
drawings have been taken from them 

The subject of wall painting is of much interest, 
once the 
churches, now brought 
of whitewash rendered necessary in the restora- 
tions of the present day. There are fragments of 
much beauty in St, Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, at 
Pinvin, Worcestershire, and in numerous churches; 
and I hope the local archeologists will secure their 
preservation, and, where not possible, obtain ac- 
curate drawings of the subjects represented. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


THE MUZZLED BEAR AND RAGGED STAFF. 


(374 S. x. 388.) 

Long before any match with Beauchamp, a 
small muzzled bear accompanies a decorated effizy 
of a Nevil in Brancepeth Church. The monument 
appears to be that of Robert Nevil, pavo septen- 
trionis, who died in 1319. It is of colossal size. 
The parish clerk, in 1851, stoutly maintained that 
men had degenerated in size from their growing 
antipathy to heavy labour, stating that in his 
memory there were immense yeomen. He also 
communicated the popular notion, that the efligy 
was that of the man who slew the Brawn of 
Brancepeth. 

Again: Alexander de Nevil, a younger son of 
the Lord of Raby, used in 1340 a seal on which 
his arms are between two muzzled bears, which 
bears are chained to a tree from which the shield 
is suspended. 

The ragged staff 
your readers, and the following extract from the 
uistory of Nicholson and Burn (ii. 383) may not 
be unwelcome. At Hexham, by the way, the 
shield of peace of the Dacres gives their scallop 
quartering a ragged statf palewise: so that it does 
seem that the staff came through an heiress. And 
now for my extract : — 

* At each corner of the 
berland, stands a bear and reqged staff ; 
Nicolson says looks like some of the atchievements of the 
honourable family that so long resided at the neighbour- 
ing castle: which has since been illustrated by a very 
worthy descendant of the family; who supposes they 
were cognizances taken by the family, on account of their 
claim to the hereditary forestership of Englewood forest. 
And the more so, as one sees those jagged branches over 
and over introduced in the chapel at Naward Castle, 
which is so rich with arms and cognizances, and where 
this jagged branch is in some places even thrown across 
the Dacre arms fi 

* Ranulph de Meschines, Lord of Cumberland, granted 
this office of forester to Robert D’Estrivers, Lord of Burch, 
upon lands in fee. His arms were: Argent, 3 bears sable. 
The heiress D’Estrivers married Engain, The heiress of 
Engain married Morvill. The heiress of Morvill married 
Multon. And Dacre married the heiress of Multon, and 


churchyard of Dacre, in Cum- 


$-wise, 
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of the Dacres will occur to | 
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by her had the same right as the others to the forestership 
of Englewood: which was so honourable, and gave so 
great command, that there is no wonder the family should 
wish by every means to set forth their claims to it, and 
(amongst others) by cognizances taken in allusion there- 
unto; especially as the crown about this time seems to 
have interfered with them in regard to this right. And 
surely nothing could be more naturally adapted to this 
idea than this bear, which was the arms of their ancestor, 
the first grantee of the office, And the branch of a tree, 
which seems so very allusive to forests and woods, agree 
with the same notion. And itis not improbable but 
that this might originally be a badge used by Robert 
D’Estrivers himself; and that he chose the bears in his 
arms because they were inhabitants of forests.” 

W. I. D. Lonestarrr. 


Gateshead. 


May not the badges now, or lately, existing at 
Warwick Castle (as described by Mr. CHARLES 
Bovrett) have suggested to Miss Mitford the 
figure contained in the lines in her tragedy of 
Rienzi, produced at Drury Lane Theatre in Octo- 
ber, 1828 © ome 

“ Is the proud pillar of Colonna fallen, 
That base plebeian feet bestride its shaft ? 
Is Ursini’s strong bear muzzled and chained?” 


W. H. Hus. 


Rossetrr (3" 8. x. 420.) — The family of the 
late Gabriele Rossetti would beg to express to 
Lorp Hownen their acknowledgments for the 
handsome terms in which he refers to the deceased 
poet. The Rossetti who instructed his Lordship 
in Italian must no doubt have been Gabriele Ros- 
setti, who was then staying in Malta, between his 
= from Naples and his eventual settlement in 
London. Lorp Hownen is right in believing 
that Rossetti “had been obliged to quit Italy from 
holding and attempting to put in execution the -ories 
too libe ral for the rulers of that country.” It 
should not, however, be inferred that he was a 
wild ear en ys or revolutionist. He had joined 
the Carbonari some time before the king, the 
faithless Ferdinand I., granted a constitution in 
1820; and he had contributed to that temporary 
success of the liberal cause by his poems and im- 


| provisations, and generally by whatever effort lay 


ready to his hand; but when the constitution was 
summarily abolished by the same sovereign in 
1821, the only corpus delicti alleged against Ros- 


| setti (so far as I am aware) was his having i in this 


sort of way worked for and hailed the cause of 
national freedom. He escaped to Multa by the 
friendly aid of Admiral Sir Grahaun Moore. Lorp 
HowveEN is under a misapprehension in supposing 
that the verses which he quotes were actually 
composed at the time when they were written 

down by Rossetti for his lordship” 8 convenience. 
The first extract, beginning— 


“Una spada di libera mano,” 








al 
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to 
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comes from the most famous, perhaps, of all Ros- 
setti’s national lyrics, composed for the day when 
the constitution was proclaimed, and of which the 
first line runs— 
“Sei pur bella con gli astri sul crine;” 

and the second extract, beginning— 

“ Gemelli in petto a noi,” 
is also one of his well-known lighter compositions. 

W. M. Rossert1. 
166, Albany Street, N.W. 


Dovsite AcRosTIC: WHEN AND BY WHOM IN- 
VENTED (35™ §, vii. 494.) — Eighteen months 
have elapsed since this query was asked by “A. A. 
of Poets’ Corner,” and no reply or comment has 
been made. As the subject appertains to the 
Christmas season, I may be allowed space to 
make a note upon it. I see that Cassell’s Christ- 
mas Annual for this year says (p. 94) that “the 


double acrostic is a recently-invented form of 


the rebus.” But at least two books on double 
acrostics appeared some three or four years ago; 
I do not remember their titles or authors, but 
one of them contained a specimen of this kind of 
charade written by the Queen for the amusement 
of the Princess Beatrice. Although I cannot answer 
the question “ by whom was the double acrostic 
invented?” I think that I can say, pretty nearly, 
“when” they were invented, and through whose 
medium they were first introduced to the public. 
It was in the summer of 1856 that I first saw a 
specimen of the double acrostic handed about in 
MS. in private circles. I and others quickly caught 
up the idea, and wrote several of these charades, 
which, in their turn, were handed about in MS. 
from one friend to another. They seemed to 
“take” so well, and afforded so much amusement, 
that I prepared an article on the subject for the 


Christmas number (1856) of the Z//ustrated London | 


News, wherein I laid no claim to being their in- 
ventor, but spoke of them as “ novel and ingenious 


riddles that had been lately introduced into society ; 


and had afforded much amusement.” I fully ex- 
plained the way in which they were constructed, 
and gave a specimen, illustrating it line by line; 
and I also added some other specimens of double 
acrostics, the solutions to which were reserved to 
the next issue of the paper. I believe that these 
were the first printed double acrostics, and their 
appearance in so widely-circulated a paper as the 
Christmas number of the J/ustrated News natu- 
rally made them known in all circles, The answers 
and replies to which they gave rise were forwarded 
to me (from the office of the newspaper) in large 


bundles, and I may say with truth, that the letters | 


were sent from readers in all parts of the world. 
Many of these submitted specimens of their own 
composing, from which I made selections of the 
best; and these, together with a few of my own, 


were published in the Jllustrated News in the 
course of the year 1857. The greater portion of 
| my own contribution to the subject was repub- 
} lished in 1862, in my Curate of Cranston; with 

other Prose and Verse. (Saunders, Otley, and Co., 
| PP- 205-218.) CurnsBert Bebe. 


| Rev. Hven Prven (5" 8, x. 450.) —The re- 
| gister of Birling, in Kent, shows that the Rey. 
| Hugh Pugh, M.A., was vicar there from 1722 to 
1743. If Mr. Price wishes for more precise and 
extended information with regard to this gentle- 
man, he can obtain fullest particulars of his in- 
stitution, and that of every incumbent in England, 
with the names of the patrons who presented, 
from the record of “ Bishops’ Returns” at the 
Record Office, in which record every institution 
in every diocese is duly registered. CANTIANUS. 


Cranmer Famiry (3% §, x. 431.)— 
Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury = 


| | 
Anne. Thomas. 

The above is an extract from the MS. Vincent, 
105, f. 11, in the College of Arms, the MS. being 
a miscellaneous collection of pedigrees from vari- 
ous sources and by different hands. G. 


Srenpoarps (3"¢ S, x. 304.)—A chimney- 
sweeper in the village of Bagshot has the follow- 
ing lines, with an illustrative picture of one of the 
“ affecting” machines, on a sign over the door of 
his neat cleanly antique cottage :— 


“ At the shortest Notice, early or late, 
I shall always be found at your Door or Gate ; 
My patent Machines are atfecting and true, 
And I’m willing to use them for any of you.” 


Chimney-sweepers, like colliers, love cleanli- 
ness and smartness, flowers, neat dwellings, and 
even (it seems) poetry. A, J. M. 


Pensy (3" S, x. 67, 118.) — This word is de- 
fined in “N. & Q.” as “fastidious,” “having a 
mixture of self-conceit and affectation in one’s 
appearance,” and in the Glossary to the Waverley 
Novels, 1847, as “proud and conceited.” I now 
wish to give ita place in Shakespeare. In Measure 
for Measure, Act III. Se. 1, we read,— 

“ This outward-sainted deputy,— 
Claudia. The prenzie Angelo ? 
Isabel. O *tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned’st body to invest and cover 


In pre nzie guar 1s.” 


Under this Dr. Johnson remarks,— 


“ The first follo has in both places prenzie from which 
the other folios made princely, and every editor may 
make what he can!” 

May not the next editor read pensie! 

J. WETHERELL. 
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Camppett’s “ HoHENLINDEN” (3° 8. x. 413.) — 
G. R. K. asks if sépulchre was ever pronounced 
sepulchry in the north or elsewhere. Half a cen- 
tury ago this pronunciation was common in counties 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. We hear it now 
occasionally from elderly folks. Massacrée for 
massacre is still very common. 

J. Wermere ct. 

Grieg = Grassnorrer (3 8. x. 413.) — Both 
Halliwell and Wright give Cricket as one mean- 
ing of “ wrig.” 

It is worth noting that, in Ralph Roister Doister 
(Act I. Se. 1), Mathewe Merrygreeke introduces 
himself with a simile of the grasshopper : — 

“ As long lyveth the mery man (they say,) 

As doth the sory man, & longer by a day; 

Yet the Grassehopper, for all his Sommer pipyng, 

Sterveth in Winter wyth hungrie gripyng : 

Therefore, another sayd sawe doth men advise 

That they be together both mery & wise. 

This lesson must I practise, or else, ere long, 

With mee, Mathew Merygreeke, it will be wrong. 

Indeede, men so call me, for, by him that us bought, 

Whatever chaunce betide, I can take no thought,” &c. 


Clearly there is a play upon the word here. 
Joun Appts, Junior. 


Tae German Lutmeran Cuavurcn, Dupin 
(3° S, x, 302.) —1 send you this short extract 
from an Historical Guide to Dublin, by G.N. 
Wright, A.M., London, 1825 (Baldwin, Cradock, 
& Joy). In list of Dissenting Chapels (Inde- 
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ducks, mushrooms, pheasants, peacocks, &c., were 
amongst the customary gifts of the season. The 
fourteenth book, entitled “ Apophoreta,” is a simi- 
lar collection of 221 couplets. The poet at the 
outset deprecates all criticism of these trivial verses, 
intended only to give a moment's pleasure to those 
to whom they might be sent. ScrscrTa Tor. 


A RasuHer (1** S. iv. 177.) —As, after much 
discussion, nothing appears to have been finally 
settled respecting the derivation of this word, I 


| would suggest that it comes from the Romance 


Rasura, Razura: “Prenetz razura de veill lart” 
(take a rasher of old bacon). The word rasura 
may also be found in Latin, Med. Latin, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Spanish; but not, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, in the sense of a rasher. 
For this reason I prefer deriving from the Ro- 
mance. 

According to the view now offered, a rasher of 
bacon is a shave of bacon, which accords with the 


| * *“* . a 
suggestion so felicitously thrown out in “ N.&.Q.” 


ppc :— “There is also a very large chapel | 


velonging to this sect in York Street; and the 
Dutch Church, in Poolbeg Street, has been made use 
of there for several years back.’”” Some who have 
frequented it may perhaps be able to furnish in- 
formation to AnHBA; particularly as the Med- 
licott memorial is so recent. J.W.G. 


Tue ConsTABLE oF QuEENBOROVGH CASTLE 
(3"* 8, x. 353, 405.) —The portrait of this worthy, 
as published in the Gent. Mag. May, 1806, is still 
at Ham, near Plymouth, in the careful possession 
of the Rev. Charles Trelawny Collins Trelawny, 
the courteous and hospitable owner of that pic- 
turesque residence. H. T. Ernacomne. 


Martrar’s “ Xenta ” (3°¢S, x.414.)—This is the 
title of his thirteenth book of epigrams (pp. 307- 
$20, Schneidewin, ed. Min. Teubner), which con- 
sists of 124 couplets on various objects which 
were offered as presents, especially at the feast of 
the Saturnalia. The poet states its price to be but 
four sesterces (about 7d.), and he adds that Try- 

hon, the Murray of the day, might have sold it at 
alf-price with profit to himself. Such as are too 
oy to offer gifts can substitute a neat couplet 
or them; and this he confesses to be his own 


case. The titles of these short effusions are of 


course miscellaneous: Chian figs, choice cheese, 


Conf. in the Scottish language “A 
ScHIN. 


1* 8. iv. 177. 
shave of cheese.” 
Tue Dvuxe or Beprorp’s Constantia (3" S. 
x. 408.)—Probably what your correpondent has 
forgotten may be what Boswell relates of Dr. 
Johnson. On the Doctor's arrival in Edinburgh, 
accompanied by Mr. Scott (afterwards Lord Sto- 
well), they went to an inn in the Canongate. 

“ He (Scott) [says Boswell] told me that before I came 
in, the Doctor had unluckily had a bad specimen of 
Scotch cleanliness. He then drank no fermented liquor. 
He asked to have his lemonade made sweeter. Upon 
which the waiter, with his greasy fingers, lifted a lump of 
sugar, and put it into it. The Doctor in indignation 
threw it out of the window. Scott said he was afraid he 
would have knocked the waiter down. Mr. Johnson told 


| me that such another trick was played him at the house 


of a lady in Paris.” — Boswell’s Journal, pp. 12 and 13, 
edition 1785. 

It may not be inappropriate to notice that, if 
what is said of Lord Stowell in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (3rd edit. vol. xix. p. 826) is true, his 
own personal habits were not unexceptional : — 

“ The hand that could pen the neatest of periods, was 
of itself often dirty and unwashed ; and the mouth that 
could utter eloquence so graceful and such playful wit, 
fed voraciously, and selected the most greasy food. 

The excerpt given by Firzmorxrys from The 
Standard would seem to state what is obviously 
apocryphal as to Mr. Pitt. It was not he, but 
Mr. Addington, the Prime Minister at the time, 
who broke up the Peace of Amiens. G. 

Edinburgh, 

Wuittte (3 §, x. 320, 400.)—Conf. also, 

“Tn the same belt was stuck one of those long, broad, 
sharp-pointed and two-edged knives, with a buck’s-horn 
handle, which were fabricated in the neighbourhood, and 
bore even at this early period the name of a Sheffield 
whittle.”—Sir W. Scott, description of Gurth’s dress (temp. 
Richard I.), Jvanhoe, chap. i, 
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If Sir Walter had Chaucer’s line (“ Reve’s 
Tale,” i. 13), as quoted by Mr. W. W. Sxear 
(3¢ S. x. 400), in his mind when writing the 
above passage, it is odd he did not, with his usual 
accuracy, put Gurth’s whittle in his hose, not in 
his belt, and thus complete the comparison he 
makes between the Saxon and the Scottish High- 
land garb. 

I have heard the term whittle applied to a thick 
woollen shawl, and fancied it had some connection 
with Whitney. Qy. should it be wittle and Wit- 
ney ? X. C. 


Tuer “Grey Mare’s Tari” (3S. x. 452) is 

a nineteenth century Englification (if I may use 
such a word) of the old Scotch name of this remark- 
able fall—viz. “The Grey Meere's Tail,’’ similar 
to that which is met with in the 1815 edition of 
Burns’ Poems, where the heading of one of the 
yoems is, “ The auld Farmer's New Year Morning 
Salutation to his auld Mare Maggie,” although 
the poet himself writes “My guid father’s meere.” 
The latter itself shows symptoms of the same pro- 
cess as father, in old Scotch times, would have 
been ' feythe Te 

I have some doubts whether even now a person 
walking up Moffatdale from the Beatock to Bods- 
beck, and speering at any elderly inhabitant of the 
district his way to the Grey Mare’s Tail, would 
not be met with some such answer as this— 
“ What's yer wull ?” or “ It'll be the Grey Meere’s 
Tail you're meaning.” 

The name has evidently no connection with 
Keltic, either Welsh or Gaelic, but is simply good 
broad Scotch derived from a fancied resemblance 
of the fall to the tail of a grey mare, which it 
certainly does most forcibly when the stream is in 
certain conditions, Grorer VERE IRVING. 

I do not think that your correspondent’s deriva- 
tion of the name of this beautiful waterfall is the 
correct one; for the water does not fall into a 
pond or lake, and as its descent is nearly perpen- 
dicular it cannot be said to “murmur.” I have 
no doubt but that it derives its name from the 
fact that it is, as Sir Walter Scott describes it,— 

“ White as the snowy charger’s tail.” 


There is a mountain stream about five miles 
from the Grey Mare’s Tail (out of which I have 
taken many a goodly dish of trout) which might 
well be characterised as 


* The current that with gentle murmur clide ad 


and it bears the appropriate name of Tala-Burn. 
Il. Fisnwick. 


It strikes me that your correspondent need not 
go so far afield for his derivation of this name for 
the cascade. It would seem not improbable that 
the term is used from the resemblance such a fall 
would bear to the tail of a horse, especially a 
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white horse. Such names, from fancied or actual 
resemblances, are not uncommon, whether app‘ied 
to cascades or other natural objects. Two notable 
instances as regards waterfalls at once occur to me, 
the Staub-bach and Pissevache in Switzerland, 
each acquiring its name on the above principle. 

P. pre Neve Foster. 


Grspon’s Hovsr (3% 8. ix. 295, 363.) — The 
house is much the same as described by Pinerim. 
The books were sold, by whose orders I know not. 
When Mr. Jefferies, of Bristol, the well-known 
bookseller, was at Lausanne, he purchased several 
volumes with Gibbon’s signature and coat of arms. 
They were not otherwise of any great value. As 
this purchase occurred about eight years ago, and 
as the books were described in his catalogue, it is 
probable that they have long since got safe into 
private hands. 1 was with Mr. Jefferies, who is 
one of my most esteemed friends, when he made 
the purchase ; indeed we were travelling together. 
The Swiss persist in calling the historian Jibbon. 
The house is doomed, and will shortly be pulled 
down to give place to a theatre and a new road to 
the railway. It is an error to suppose that the 
Hotel Gibbon occupies the site of the historian’s 
abode. It is built on a portion of his garden, 
where I may remark that the real old original 
summerhouse still remains, and will soon be the 
only relic of Gibbon, J. H. Drxox. 


Buniats ABovE Grovunp (5" §. x. 234, 364.) — 
De Quincey, in his Avutobiographic Sketches, reters 
to a mummy which was then in the private mu- 
seum of Mr. Charles White, F.R.S., &c., of Man- 
chester. He describes it as 
“that of a lady who had been attended medically for some 
years by Mr. White, and had owed much alleviation of her 
sufferings to his inventive skill. She had therefore felt her- 
self called upon to memorialise her gratitude by a very large 
bequest—not less, I have heard, than 25,0002, but with the 
condition annexed to the gift that she should be em- 
balmed as perfectly as the resources in that art of London 
and Paris could accomplish, and that once a year Mr, 
White, accompanied by two witnesses of credit, should 
withdraw the veil from her face. The lady was placed in 
a common English clock-case, having the usual glass 
face.” 

I strongly suspect that this is the identical 
mummy alluded to by Mr. Excock, and which is 
now in the Manchester Museum. Mr. Charles 
White died in the year 1815, and the greater part 
of his museum was presented (by his son Dr. 
Thomas White) to the Lying-in Hospital of Man- 
chester. H. Fisnwicx. 

Warprose (3 §, x. 307.) — May not this be 
a corruption of waredrop? The following colophon 
is found in several books: — “ Imprinted at Lon- 
don, in Saint Andrew’s Paryshe, in the Waredroj 
by Thomas Raynalde,” some without date, but 
one bearing the title Of unwritten Verytes is dated 
1548, What is now known as the Wardrobe by 
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f the Life and Works of Holbein, Painter, 

With numerous Illustrations. By Ralph 
Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery. 
Hall.) 


NOTI 


Some Account ¢ 
of Augsburgh. 
N. Wornum, 
(Chapman ¢ 
From the moment that Mr, Black announced to th 

Society of Antiquaries his discovery of the Will of Hans 
Holbein, and thereby that the great Painter died in 1543, 
and not in 1554, as hitherto supposed, it was clear that 
the early history of Art in England, and the Life of Hol 
bein himself, would have to be re-written. We are not 
about to say that the latter has been undertaken in th 
handsome volume before us, for Mr. Wornum modestly 
disclaims that his book is to be considered either as 
a life of Holbein, or to be rewarded as a Seay 
sonné of his works, real or repute ad. It is, his o wn 
words, an endeavour “to give an adequate conception of 
Holbein’s career and qualities as an artist, by a succinct 
relation of all the known events of his life, and a de- 
tailed and chronological review, as far as possible, of all 
his Games tic or « ay ital works.” Those who have 
been accustomed to see in all the portraits of the re- 
markable peneen ages who flourished about the supposed 
age of Holbein the hand of that great artist, will b« 
startled when they learn Mr. Wornum’s deliberate opinion 
that three out of every four, if not four out of every five 
pictures, as rib 1 to Holbein, are misnamed —that of 
those exhibited at South Kensington, not more than om 
in ten of those called Holbe sin’s were the work of his hand ; 
and that of the thirty works attributed to him at Hamp- 
ton Court, very few can absolutely be depended upon. In 
confirmation of this (at p. 45) Mr. Wornum gives a long 
list of kindred by whom these portraits so 
erroneously attributec l to our artist, may have been exe- 
cuted. But we must bring our notice of this interesting 
volume to a close. He who would know what Holbein 
did, and indeed what he did not, paint, and who would 
trace the career irtist of this remarkable man, must 
ponder over Mr. Wornum’s book, and follow him in the 
patient study « f the creat artist's works, both here and on 
the Continent. The book i handsomely got up, and 
contains many beautiful an illustrations, 

Wayside Posies rig l Poems of the Country Life. 
Edited by Pictures by G. J. Pin- 
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poems are illustrated by nearly fifty engravings by the 
Brothers Dalziel from the designs of Messrs. Pinwell, 
North, and Walker; and the volume forms a very hand- 
me and appropriate Gift Book for those who, eschewing 
the sensational sy s and mar » much of 
the literatur pres prefer . & bo k calculated 
timulate hon ies lev ection 


irit 


th- LA of the Northern Counties of E-na- 

1 forders. By William Henderson, With 

aun Appendix on Household Stories, by S. Baring-Gould. 
(Longman. 
This is a and interesting volume, which 
will be esp ially welcome to those who delight in the 
imaginative and poetic element which used to enter so 
largely into the popular mind, but which is fast dying 
out under the influence of the practical and mere matter- 
of-fact tendencies of the present age. Mr. Henderson’s 
heart is obviously in his work, and we can believe from 
his treatment of his materials that he “ became a Folk- 
Lore student before Folk-lore came into vogue as a pur- 
suit.” In eleven chapters severally devoted to the Life 
and Death of Man, Days and Seasons, Spells and Divina- 
tions, Portents and Auguries, Charms and Spells, Witch- 
craft, Local Sprites, Worms or Dragons, Occult Powers 
and Sympathies, Haunted Spots, and Dreams, Mr. Hen- 
derson furnishes a vast amount of curious Folk-lore, 
gathered mostly between the Tweed and the Humber; 
and illustrated by cognate examples from the Folk-lore of 
Germany and Scandinavia, These illustrations are chiefly 
furnished in notes by Mr. Baring-Gould, who contributes 
also an interesting supplement of Household Tales. We 
admire the ingenuity of his “ Story Radicals,” but are 
struck by one remarkable omission, to which we may 
hereafter refer. 

Three Hundred AZsop's Fables. Literally translated from 
the Greek By the Rey. G. F. Townse nd, M.A, With 
one hundred and Sourtee n Illustrations desiqn I by Har- 
rison Weir. Engraved by J, Greenaway (Routledge 
& Sons.) 

Fables have ever held the foremost place «among the 
various modes of imparting wisdom ; and sop has ever 
stood fore t among the Fabulists. Recent investiga- 
tions and discoveries have added much to our knowledge 
of Asopian Literature, as the reader will learn from Mr. 
rownsend’s interesting preface, and at the same time 
added very considerably to the number of good Fables. 
he addition of a hundred such Fables would alone be a 
ufficient ground for pronouncing that this new sop 
will soon become a popular favourite; but it has two 
additional claims to such success. The first is the Edi- 
tor’s endeavour to give as nearly as possible a literal 
translation of the Greek text, and thereby to approach 
more nearly than in preceding translations, to the spirit, 
thoughts, and (in some cases) the epigrammatic terse- 
ness of the original. a second will be found in the 114 
capital Illustrations by Harrison Weir—which in them- 

Ives will serve to « lelig ht and amuse those who are too 
young to appreciate the wisdom and beauty of the Fables 
themsely 
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